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AN  EARLY  SIAIMER  MORNING. 

10 !  how  the  mists,  that  until  now  have 
J  curled 

About  the  emerald  vales  and  mountains  dun. 
Roll  off'  the  awakened,  or  awakin;;,  world, 
Chased  by  the  beams  of  the  unrisinji  sun. 

A  while,  and  the  sweet  sunliglit  frt'ely  falls 
In  silverj'  bri<rhtness  over  all  the  land ; 

And  low-roofed  cots  and  statelv-terraced 
halls 

All  grandly  jrlowin^:  in  the  splendor  stand. 
Groups  of  way  children,  sallying;  out  in 
strings 

Along  the  lanes,  make  musical  the  air. 
Mocking  t'lO  cuckoo-bird.  The  skylark 
sings, 

A  speck  in  far  blue  space ;  while  here  and 
there 

Fleet  swallows  skim,  with  wings  for  sails 
and  oars. 

O’er  billowy  grass  that  beats  on  hedgerow 
shores. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOL^CEMENT, 
^piIE  publishers  of  The  GnAriiic,  the 
-L  best  illustrated  paper  of  Europe,  have 
made  arrang^ements  with  oflScers  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  and  French  armies  to  contribute  to  that 
journal  sketches  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  war  already  begun  on  the 
Continent.  As  the  conductors  of  Eveky 
S.ATl'itii.VY  have  sptecial  arrangements  with 
the  proprietors  of  The  Graphic,  by  which 
they  receive  duplicate  electrotypes  of  all 
the  illustrations  that  apjicar  in  that  paper, 
they  will  be  able  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
Every  Saturd.ay  the  liest  pictuns  of  all 
the  most  striking  incidents  of  this  great 
struggle  from  the  original  drawings,  and 
not  from  hasty  and  inaccurate  copies  re¬ 
engraved  in  America. 

EDMUND  YATES’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

^piIE  conductors  of  this  Journal  have  the 
A  pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  have 
secured  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Y.ateh  a  Nejr  Serial  Novel,  entitled 
NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

Since  the  publication  of  “  Black  Sheep,” 
—  a  very  powerful  novel,  which  will  lie 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  First 
Series  of  Every  S.\turday,  —  Mr.  Yates 
has  taken  rank  among  the  prominent  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  day,  and  a  new  story  from  his 
hand  commands  nearly  as  large  an  audience 
as  greets  a  iD*sh  work  by  Charles  Readc  or 
George  Eliot. 

Nobody’s  Fortune  will  ]je  printed  in 
weekly  instalments  in  Every  Saturday 
from  Advance  Sheets  furnished  by  the 
Autlior.  ' 

Due  notice  will  lie  given  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ojiening  chapters. 

Back  Number.si  of  Every  Saturday 
from  January  1st  can  be  supplied  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  publishers  or  any  news-dealer. 


THE  INFALLIBLE  MAN. 

V  CURIOUS  circumstance  happened  the 
other  day  to  an  old  g  'ntleman  In  Italy. 
He  arose  in  tlie  morning  as  usual,  witli  his 
faculties  in  as  good  condition  as  might  In* 
expected  of  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  hut  in 
no  blotter,  so  far  as  we  are  awan'.  Before 
night,  however,  he  was  endowe*.!  with  an 
ah.soliite  and  infallible  judgment  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  lying  'within  the  domain  of  “  faith  and 
morals,”  —  which  is  a  very  extensive  one,  it 
must  ht'  confessed,  'Fhe  uncertainties  that 
for  si.\  thousand  years  have  shrouded  the 
best  intellects  and  the  purest  hearts  in  that 
highest  realm  of  human  inquiry,  were  all 
swept  away  from  the  mind’s  eye  of  this 
happy  veteran,  and  straightway  he  put 
doubt  bimeath  his  feet  and  bade  fan'well  to 
error. 

But  how  did  he  get  this  sole  and  singu¬ 
lar  enlightenment  ?  He  was  not  taken  up 
into  the  seventh  heaven  like  Mahomet  v  he 
did  not  make  Swcdenliorg’s  amazing  tour 
through  all  the  worlds  of  the  hereafter ;  nor 
did  he  entertain  angels  either  unawares  or 
consciously.  He  simply  passed  his  time  as 
usual,  and  the  endowment  was  voted  to  him 
by  an  as-sembly  of  five  or  six  hundred  wor¬ 
thy  gentlemen  of  ecclesiastical  renown, 
whom  the  irreverent  .say  he  had  called  to¬ 
gether  for  that  special  purpose.  All  right, 
if  they  cnly  possessed  the  jiower  to  do  as 
they  claimed  to  do,  —  otherwise  there  might 
be  room  for  the  distinction  insinuated  by 
Sheridan’s  son,  when  his  father  remarked  : 
“You  know,  Tom,  I  always  allowed  you  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  when  you  wen?  in 
college.”  “  You  might  have  allowed  it,” 
replied  Tom,  “  but  you  eertainlv  never  paid 
it.”  If  the  Ecumenical  Council  had  not  in¬ 
fallibility'  lodged  among  its  meiiiliers,  how 
could  they  impart  it  to  Pius  IX.  ?  “  As  ten 
millions  of  circles  can  never  make  a  square.” 
ae-eording  to  a  learned  authority,  how  can 
any  number  of  erring  mortals  clothe  one 
with  jierfection  ? 

Then  look  at  the  nature  and  province  of 
this  assumed  infallibility.  If  a  Roman  jieas- 
ant  should  appear  before  the  Pope  with  a 
bean  in  one  of  his  closed  hands  and  a  grain 
of  wheat  in  the  other,  he  would  puzzle  His 
Holiness  as  much  as  any  other  man  as  to 
v/hich  was  which.  If  the  judge  of  a  petty 
court  witliin  sight  of  tlie  Vatic'in  should  get 
into  a  muddle  over  the  contradictory  ami 
halting  evidence  in  one  of  the  eases  tried 
before  him,  would  he  or  anybody  else  have 
the  least  confidence  that  any  peculiar  assist¬ 
ance  could  he  lent  by  Pius  IX.,  even  should 
he  be  so  disposed  ?  And  yet  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  questions  that  have  haf- 
tled  Socrates,  the  Christian  Fathers,  Spinosa, 
Luther  and  Jonathan  Edwards  —  questions 
which  embrace  the  mysterj'  of  life  and  un¬ 
lock  the  realms  of  the  future  —  can  be 
solved  by  the  Holy  Father,  or  any  of  his 
successors,  with  perfect  and  infallible  certi¬ 
tude.  Thi.s  is  as  if  a  faithful  Romanist 
should  say  :  “  Of  course  His  Holiness  can¬ 
not  run  a  mile,  —  it  would  kill  him ;  but 
then,  he  can  jump  over  St.  Peter’s  1  ” 

Again,  the  suggi'stion  has  been  made  that 
at  the  moment  this  infallibility  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  there  arose  just  the  occasion  to 
test  its  value.  ’Flie  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  turned  upon  a  difference  of 
judgment  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  cer¬ 
tain  issues  which  are  not  ver\’  clear  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general.  An  infillible  man,  how¬ 
ever,  might  have  no  dilliculty  in  discerning 
the  exact  cause  of  disagreement,  and  in 
awarding  judgment  upon  it  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  disputants.  But  no,  it  is  said, 
the  Pope’s  authority  has  no-  such  extent ;  it 
relates  onlv  to  the  sphere  of  “  faith  and 
morals.”  lias  war,  then,  —  the  butchcrj'  of 
thousands,  the  letting  loose  of  influences 
affecting  every  human  being  in  two  great 
nations,  possibly  the  changing  of  the  face 
of  moilem  Europe,  —  has  all  this  nothing  to 
do  with  “  morals,”  in  the  view  of  the  great 
Ecumenical  Council?  What  is  the  use  of 
morals,  then  ?  and  perhaps  the  Vatican 
echoes  “  What.” 

While  we  write,  however,  we  receive  an 
American  explanation  of  this  infallibility 
which  may  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
any  foreign  article  in  that  line.  A  high  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Church  here  says  that  the 
Pope’s  infallibility  applies  only  to  his  official 
acts  er-callnilra.  In  his  capacity  as  a  man 
he  is  still  as  liable  to  err  as  any  otlier  human 
being.  He  is  like  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  whose  opinion  delivered  fnmi 
the  lK?nch  is  final  and  irrevoi’able,  but  ad- 
\an<‘ed  privc’/cly  has  no  more  'veight  than 
that  of  any  other  citi'-'cn.  It  appears,  then, 
to  he  ,1  mere  tecluiieal  or  judicial  (not  to 
sny  Pickwickian)  infallihility.  \\  lien  any- 
fliiiig  is  .submitted  to  the  dwisiou  of  the 
Po[K“,  his  decision  is  to  he  resfiectcd,  that ’s 


all.  It  is  very  strange  that  this  simple  I 
matter  should  have  turned  the  Catholic 
world  upside  down  for  several  months  past, 
and  .should  finally  have  occasioned  such  e.x- 
ult.'.Joii  in  the  tapal  party,  causing  even 
the  chair  of  Peter  —  it  is  not  knoirn  ivliethcr 
it  is  the  one  in  which  he  sat  when  he  denied 
his  Lonl  —  to  be  taken  down,  dusted,  and 
occupied  by  his  iiontificnl  successor.  Tlie 
explanation  is  rather  too  easy,  on  the  whole. 

We  like  to  see  all  doctrines  carried  lioldly 
out  to  their  logical  results.  It  is  not  only  a 
proof  of  sincerity,  but  it  enables  the  world 
to  grapple  with  something  substantial. 
When  a  jicrsou  believes  in  J^eond  Advent¬ 
ism,  we  hold  that  he  or  she  should  have  the 
ascension-robe  duly  made  up.  As  Martin 
Luther  had  no  doubt  of  lieing  vexed  by  the 
devil,  he  rightly  threw  the  inkstand  at  him. 
We  have  no  shame  at  the  consistency  of 
our  Puritan  fathers  in  packing  off  some  men 
whom  they  could  not  work  into  the  jilan  of 
a  just  community,  which  they  felt  they  were 
establishing  on  earth.  So  if  by  the  imme- 
moiial  theory  of  the  Roman  Church  the 
Pojie  is  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  holy  and 
imjioccable,  —  and  that  i.<  the  theory  of  the 
Church,  —  it  is  high  time  it  were  boldly 
pnK'Iaiiiied  as  an  article  of  faith  and  reduced 
to  prattice.  Now  we  shall  see  what  it,  and 
the  si  steiu  of  which  it  is  the  ca|)-sheaf, 
amounts  to.  Tlie  gauntlet  is  thrown  down 
to  modern  civilization,  and  ten  years  hence 
we  shall  expect  to  publish  some  interesting 
results  of  the  contest. 


CIVILITY. 

^PHE  fact  that  “civility  costs  nothing  ”  is 
X  probably  the  secret  of  its  unfashionable¬ 
ness.  A  thing  that  every  one  can  have,  tew 
think  worth  having. 

Men  of  industry,  of  integrity,  of  respect¬ 
able  intellectual  gitts,  are  met  at  every  turn  ; 
hut  your  purely  civil  man  is  a  ram  avi.^. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  people  in  their  social 
relations,  but  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world.  Many  men  who  are  every  ¬ 
thing  that  is  genial  and  courteous  in  the 
home  circle,  become  cold,  brusque,  or  irrita¬ 
ble  the  moment  they  enter  their  rouuting- 
rooms,  offices,  or  place  of  business,  whatever 
it  may  he.  The  plavful,  indulgent  pnler- 
familui.t  of  half  an  liour  before  suddenly 
changes  into  a  surly  ogre,  who  snaps  uji  his 
little  pale-faced  clerk  as  if  he  would  make  a 
supplementary  breakfast  of  him.  Under 
such  a  master  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  clerk 
in  turn  finds  it  impossible  to  be  civil  to  any 
stranger  whom  the  chance  of  business  may 
throw  in  his  way. 

As  a  general  thing,  clerks  in  mercantile 
houses  do  not  stand  in  need  of  ungracious 
examples.  >Iu(fh  dealing  with  comiilicated 
accounts  seems  to  sour  the  disjiosition. 
Fractions  beget  finctiousness.  If  you  desire 
a  fine  healthy  specimen  of  irritability,  take 
an  ancient  bookkeeper  at  the  time  he  is 
making  out  his  balance-sheet,  and  ask  him 
the  slightest  question  not  connected  with  his 
calculations.  But  for  all  people  engaged  in 
strictly  sedentary  occupations  one  should 
make  generous  allowance. 

As  a  class,  the  clerks  in  retail  stores  are 
remarkably  courteous,  considering  the  tests 
to  which  their  patience  is  constantly  sub¬ 
jected.  We  wish  it  were  not  in  our  way  to 
say  it,  hut  wonion  make  the  very  worst  re¬ 
tail  clerks  in  the  world.  In  most  cases  they 
seem  unable  to  separate-  their  sex  from  the 
business  in  hand.  If  their  customer  is  a 
man,  they  like  or  dislike  him  at  a  glance, 
and  are  proportionately  attentive  or  indiflfer- 
ent.  \\  hen  dealing  with  women  —  and  this 
is  a  wise  woman’s  testimony  —  they  are  ajit 
to  he  curt,  impatient,  and  disobliging.  If  a 
woman  tastefully  or  absurdly  dressed  enters 
the  store,  business  receives  a  furtive  stroke 
of  paralysis ;  the  new-comer  is  instant¬ 
ly  inventoried,  dissected,  and  —  so  to 
speak  —  sat  upon  by  the  female  coro¬ 
ners  of  the  shoi),  whose  verdicts  an;  deliv¬ 
ered  to  each  other  across  the  counters  by  a 
system  of  eyc-telegrai)hy  not  understood  by 
man.  None  of  these  peculiarities  attacn 
themselves  to  the  masculine  clerk.  His 
faults  are.  of  a  different  order.  He  is  rarely 
downright  rude;  he  is  more  often  over¬ 
whelmingly  polite  and  killing,  —  a  veiy  had 
form  of  incivility. 

■  Men  who  hold  positions  which  bring  them 
into  contact  with  the  public,  and  place  the 
public  to  a  certain  extent  at  their  mercy, 
have  no  right  to  he  anything  hut  civil.  Tlie 
ticket-master  at  the  railroail  station  has  no 
right  to  snub  you  because  you  do  not  happen 
to  know  on  which  track  your  train  is.  Tlie 
eoiidnctor  has  no  right  to  n-gard  you  with 
a  look  of  disdain  mingled  witli  commisera¬ 
tion  when  yon  a-k  him  the  name  of  the  next 
station.  You  were  not  Ixirn  on  the  road, 


and  if  your  interrogation  convinces  him  that 
you  are  a  natural  idiot,  he  ought  to  respect 
your  misfortune  and  not  betray  it  to  the 
other  passengers.  The  hackman  who  gloom¬ 
ily  awaits  yon  at  the  terminus  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  has  110  right  to  hustle  you  as  if  you 
were  a  part  of  your  own  hasTgage.  Tlie  ho¬ 
tel-clerk,  the  natural  h'umility  of  whose  di.s- 
pisition  lies  hurled  under  that  monumental 
diamond  ])in,  has  no  right  to  treat  you  as  an 
inferior.  Yet  who  that  has  travelled  has 
not  met  all  these  forms  of  incivility  ?  This, 
to  he  sure,  is  only  one  side  of  the  story. 
'File  traveller  is  almost  as  likely  to  he  e.\as- 
pi-rating  as  the  employee  of  the  road,  or  the 
clerk  of  the  hotel.  But  then  the  travelh-r 
is  not  paid  for  lR*ing  civil,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  arc. 

It  costs  so  little  and  is  worth  so  much  ! 
A  young  clerk  with  civility  already  has  a 
stock  of  gowls  of  his  own.  Regarded  as 
mere  jioliey,  it  is  the  next  liest  thing  to  hon¬ 
esty  ;  and,  like  honesty,  it  is  gooil  for  its 
own  sweet  .self.  An  uncivil  man  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  discontented  man,  a  discomfort  to 
himself.  We  beg  leave  to  add  a  new  senti¬ 
ment  to  the  copy-h<x)k  of  the  jieriod :  Be 
Civil  and  You  will  be  Happy ! 


ETC. 

V  MOTTO  for  the  great  Fenian  general : 
O’Xeitl,  0  XU !  A  little  late,  hut  ap- 
projiriate. 

%*  In  Savannah  you  can  get  turtle  eggs 
for  fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  But  would  you  ? 

•**  One  of  our  exchanges  expresses  a 
doubt  as  to  Fisk’s  ability  to  “  keep  a  hotel.” 
It  is  our  opinion  that  Fisk  would  keep  any¬ 
thing  he  gut  his  hands  on. 

In  Illinois,  undertakers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  serve  on  juries  in  iiumler  cases. 
I'hey  invariably  bring  in  a  venlict  of  guilty. 
Their  strong  business  bias  warps  their  judg¬ 
ment. 

That  is  a  sensible  clergyman  out  in 
Kansas  who  illustrates  his  sennuns  with 
pictures.  If  clergymen  nearer  home  would 
illustrate  their  sermons  with  cuts,  at  least 
during  the  hot  weather,  their  beloved  hear¬ 
ers  would  like  it. 

Mrs.  Tabitha  McGrath,  aged  100, 
died  recently  in  Ohio,  leaving  180  descend¬ 
ants  behind  her, —  that  is  to  say,  IJA  ***’• 
scendant  for  each  year  of  her  life.  Tins  es¬ 
timate  is  prepared  by  our  necrological 
editor  for  jieople  wno  are  fond  of  statistics. 

An  editor  of  one  of  the  New  York 
magazines  lately  sent  hack  his  tailor’s  hill 
accompanied  by  a  neatlv  priiiteil  slip  in¬ 
forming  the  tailor  that  his^S.  was  “res)  ect- 
fully  declined.”  Force  of  habit.  Tlie  mis¬ 
take  was  not  discovered  until  the  next  day. 
'The  tailor  discovered  it. 

In  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  fact  that 
we,  in  advance  of  all  rivals,  l>oldly  took  jkjs- 
session  of  the  agricultural  field  last  week 
with  our  mammoth  sijuash,  a  rural  editor  has 
had  the  effrontery  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  another  .squash,  —  a  squash,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  in  every  respect  infe¬ 
rior  to  ours. 

It  alwavs  gives  us  pleasure  to  record 
instances  of  filial  afTccticn.  The  afleetion 
which  the  ta.\-payers  of  our  larger  cities 
hear  to  their  respective  City  Fathers,  is  un¬ 
bounded,  or  rather,  it  /s  hounded  —  on  the 
north  by  expensive  dinners  (including  Ro- 
derer)  ;  on  the  south,  by  lines  of  hacks  and 
excursions  down  the  harbor;  on  the  east, 
by  large  photographs  in  black-walnut  frames ; 
and  on  the  west,  by  pickings  and  stealings 
generally. 

***  We  have  authority  for  contradicting 
the  report  that  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  has  piir- 
chasecl  Barnum’s  Woolly  Horse.  Tliat  hi^h- 
stepping  steed  was  lost  in  the  conflagration 
of  -Barmim’s  Museum,  several  years  since, 
an  occasion  made  memorable  by  a  New 
York  jHilieeinan,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  shooting  a  stuffed  tiger  which  some 
thoughtful  jierson  threw  from  the  fifth  story 
of  the  burning  building,  —  a  glaring  in¬ 
stance  of  cruelty  to  a  clumb  animal.  But 
Mr.  Bergh  was  n’t  about  in  those  days. 

***  Some  ])eopIe  have  a  genius  for  mis¬ 
placing  things.  W e  cultivate  a  veiy  jiretty 
talent  that  way  ourselves.  The  amount  of 
confidence,  for  example,  whieh  we  have  mis¬ 
placed  at  various  times,  entitles  us  to  resjiect. 
llie  numlier  of  jieu  holders  and  |>(}eket- 
knives  —  to  d<'seen<l  to  minor  matters  — 
whieh  we  have  pul  down  and  never  been 
able  to  take  up  again,  could  not  he  comput¬ 
ed  by  three  of  Webb’s  Adding  Machines 
running  day  and  night  for  a  month.  But 
our  oxjicripnce  in  this  line  shri.iks  to  noth¬ 
ing  couqiared  with  that  of  a  friend  of  ours, 
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who  has  just  iiiisplaoed  an  iron  safe  weigh- 
in"  alwiit  two  tons  !  With  a  view  of  j)as8- 
ing  several  years  in  Europe,  our  friend 
lately-  proceeded  to  store  his  worldly  "oods, 
consisting  of  the  furniture  of  a  town-house, 
among  which  was  the  safe,  some  traps  in  a 
cottage  bv  the  sea,  and  the  fixtures  of  his 
office.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Prussia  caused  him  to 
relinquish  the  project,  and  he  set  about  set¬ 
ting  up  his  overturned  household  gods.  He 
got  everything  together  again  except  the 
safe.  That  was  not  to  be  found.  Nobody 
remembered  moving  the  safe,  though  every- 
laaly  connected  with  the  business  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  recollection  of  seeing  it  somewhere. 
Our  friend  has  hunted  high  and  low,  has 
even  been  reduced  to  the  ignominy  of  search¬ 
ing  in  his  vest-|xx;kets,  but  all  in  vain.  Tlie 
safe  has  disap|)eared.  Our  own  theory  is 
that  it  evaporated  during  the  hot  days  of 
last  month.  Our  friend,  who  is  now  the 
mere  wreck  of  what  he  was  before  he  mis- 
jilaced  the  safe,  begs  us  to  say  that  if  any 
one  st*s  a  man  going  about  with  a  large 
iron  safe  painted  maroon-color  under  his 
arm,  —  a  safe  that  looks  as  if  it  did  n’t  be¬ 
long  to  the  man,  —  any  one  is  hereby  respect¬ 
fully  solicited  to  knock  down  that  man  and 
take  it  away  from  him. 


ILLIT.STRATIONS. 


THE  uoiun’s  note. 

UR  frontispiece  this  week  is  a  drawing 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Winslow  Homer, 
llie  jKirch  of  a  country  house,  —  a  hammock 
in  the  shade,  —  a  pretty  girl  in  the  hammock, 
—  a  robin  singing  at  intervals  among  the 
foliage,  —  these  are  the  familiar  objects  out 
of  which  the  artist  has  composed  a  charming 
summer  picture,  half  picture  and  half  poem. 
“  The  Robin’s  Note  ”  will,  we  think,  be  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  reader. 

TEMPLE  llAll  —  LONDON. 

“  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “  let  us  take  a 
walk  ilown  Fleet  Street.”  Passing  toward 
the  Strand,  the  burly  Doctor  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  Boswell  would  have  encountered  Temple 
Bar,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  curious  in¬ 
stitutions  of  London.  It  is  a  gateway  of 
Portland  stone,  built  in  its  jjresent  tbnn  in 
1670  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
On  the  east  side,  represented  on  page  532, 
in  niches,  are  the  statues  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  King  .Tames  H. ;  on  the  west  side, 
those  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  H.  The 
gates  are  invariably  closed  whenever  the 
sovereign  has  occasion  to  enter  the  City 
through  them,  and  are  closed  at  no  other 
time.  But  these  visits  of  royalty  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  being  confined  to  a 
thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul’s  tor  some  impor¬ 
tant  victory,  or  the  opening  of  a  public 
building.  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through 
Temple  Bar  on  her  way  to  return  thanks  for 
the  (lefeat  of  the  Spani  h  Armada ;  Queen 
Anne,  to  return  thanks  for  the  Ihike  of 
Marlborough’s  victories ;  and  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria,  on  her  way  to  Cornhill  to  open  the 
Royal  Exchange.  'I’he  heads  and  limbs  of 
rebels  were  formerly  exposed  on  Temple  Bar, 
to  foster  the  loyalty  of  the  sovereign’s  loving 
subjects.  Some  heads  were  thus  exjxiscd  in 
Dr.  .Johnson’s  time.  He  and  Goldsmith 
were  in  the  Poet’s  Corner  of  AV'estminster 
Abbey  onu  day,  and  the  Doctor  said,  half 
to  himself,  in  Latin,  of  course,  “  Perhaps  our 
names  will  hereatler  Ik?  joined  with  these.” 
After  passing  from  the  Abbey  they  went 
tlmiugn  Temple  Bar,  and  Goldsmith  point¬ 
ing  to  the  heads  fastened  then*,  said,  “  Per- 
liajis  our  names  will  hereafter  be  joined  with 
these," 

Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  in  a  jioem  entitled 
“  Through  the  Bar,”  well  indicates  the  vast 
and  motley  crowd  constantly  streaming 
through  this  thoroughfare. 

“  Sometimes  a  with  straiiKe  romances, 

Writ  ill  hia  brain,  walks  slowly  thereby; 

Or  a  country-girl,  who  gayly  glances 

At  the  marvels  under  this  soot-ilimmeil  sky; 

Or  the  bubble-lord  of  a  mighty  swindle. 

Thinking  what  flats  some  jienple  are; 

To  the  merest  atoms  how  fast  they  dwindle. 

As  we  gaze  at  the  river  thrnugh  Temple  Bar. 

“Tonitrant,  writer  in  leailing  journal. 

Whirled  in  a  cab  to  the  Square  of  Type; 

lYeacher  of  horrors  sempiternal; 

Artist  e(|ual  to  Claude  or  Cuyp; 

Bare-footed  beggar  and  Iligh-Churcli  rector; 
Daiiseiise  exquisite,  brown  Jack-tar; 

Penniless  outcast,  bank  director,  — 

Lo,  how  they  surge  through  Templ^  Bar.” 

TOM  AND  POLLY. 

'Jlie  picture  on  ])<agc  5.36  will  rotpiirc  only 
a  brief  explanation  to  the  many  thons.ands 
who  have  read  Miss  Alcott’s  last  admira¬ 
ble  storj",  “An  Old-Fasbioned  Girl.”  They 
will  recognize  at  a  glance  Polly,  the  charm¬ 
ing  heroine  of  the  story,  an  old-fashioned 
girl  ]xirhaps,  but  of  a  fashion  that  somehow 
never  loses  its  attraction  for  all  sensible,  ilis- 


criminating  people ;  and  Tom,  the  hero,  who 
was  a  little  inclined  to  sow  wild  oats  while 
his  father  prospered,  but  when  misfortune 
fell  on  the  family  showed  himself  a  hero 
indeed.  Polly  waa  so  frank  and  thoughtful 
that  Tom  found  her  a  good  adviser,  and  so 
charming  that  he  found  her  advice  very 
agreeable  to  listen  to.  The  picture  repre¬ 
sents  them  in  Tom’s  “  den,”  Polly  in  grand¬ 
mother’s  chair  and  in  the  absence  of  grand¬ 
mother,  at  Tom’s  request,  giving  him  sage 
counsel ;  while  Tom,  seated  on  a  stool  at 
her  feet,  is  U‘aring  in  pieces  the  note  his 
fair-weather  sweetheart  Trix  has  written 
releasing  him  from  his  engagement.  The 
tone  of  Tom’s  questions,  and  the  tenderness 
mingled  with  the  wisdom  of  Polly’s  advice, 
prepare  the  reader  not  to  be  surprised  be¬ 
yond  measure  when  in  a  subseipient  chap¬ 
ter  Tom  asks  Polly  to  assume  a  closer  rela¬ 
tion  than  that  of  grandmother, 

“  a  nearer  one 
Still  and  a  dearer  one 
Yet  than  all  other.** 

Our  picture,  pleasing  in  itself,  will  be  doubly 
pleasing  to  many  as  illustrating  one  of  the 
numerous  attractive  scenes  in  the  whole¬ 
some  and  fascinating  story  of  “  An  Old- 
Fashioned  Girl." 

THE  OLDH  LOTUES  MARKET  IN  RICHMOND. 

Those  who  have  ever  seen  a  collection  of 
colored  people  in  any  of  our  Southern  cities 
will  need  no  assurance  that  the  picture  on 
page  537  was  drawn  by  our  artist  on  the 
sjKjt.  The  large  aunty  at  the  left,  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  good  nature  and  doubtless  fa¬ 
mous  in  cookery :  the  bent  old  uncle  at  the 
right,  looking  as  if  the  storms  of  a  century 
had  b<‘at  on  him,  but  only  to  make  him 
patient  and  tru.stftil ;  the  trim  mulatto  girl 
in  front,  interested  in  the  wreath  which  she 
fancies  might  render  herself  even  more  irre¬ 
sistible  ;  the  other  figures,  and  their  expres¬ 
sions  and  attitudes,  all  are  true  to  life,  and 
give  one  who  has  never  seen  such  an  assem¬ 
blage  an  accurate  idea  of  what  occurs  daily 
and  particularly  on  Saturday  afternoons  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Tlie  scene  represents  a  sale 
of  second-hand  clothing ;  the  buyers  and  sel¬ 
lers  are  negroes  or  mulattos ;  the  sellers  are 
showing  their  wares  and  doubtless  not  under¬ 
stating  their  value ;  the  buyers  are  examin¬ 
ing  the  articles,  trying  them  on,  and  using 
their  native  eloijuence  to  persuade  the  hold¬ 
ers  to  take  less.  The  transformation  in  out¬ 
ward  apjiearance  that  sometimes  takes 
place  among  the  buyers  on  these  occasions 
is  something  marv’ellous  to  ’oehold.  It  not 
unfrequently  hapjiens  that  young  fellows  or 
girls  with  a  strong  “disposition  to  good 
clothing  ”  return  from  a  short  visit  to  this 
Exchange,  wearing  such  a  compound  of 
finerv  and  cheapness  as  to  be  hardly  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  best  friends. 

Mr.  Sheppard  has  treated  his  subject  in  a 
very  artistic  manner. 

WASHERWOMEN  IN  HRITTANY. 

From  time  immemorial  “Washing-Day” 
has  been  a  name  of  horror.  Its  mention 
suggests  a  fearful  combination  of  toil,  dis¬ 
comfort,  unsightliness,  and  things  not  to  lie 
sjxiken  of.  But  if  the  work  could  only  be 
done  as  picturesquely  as  tbe  artist  has  rep¬ 
resented  it  on  page  540,  and  if  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  were  only  as  fair  and  comely  as 
he  has  drawn  these  women  of  Brittany,  the 
day  would  not  be  so  very  terrible,  —  indeed, 
it  might  be  positively  attractive.  We  take 
the  lilierty  to  commend  our  country  women 
to  a  careful  study  of  this  picture,  hoping 
they  may  gather  from  it  such  hints  as  will 
enable  them  to  mitigate  somewhat  the  as¬ 
perities  of  Washing-Day. 

AUGUST. 

We  present  on  another  page  a  picture 
from  the  gifted  jiencil  of  Gavami,  represent¬ 
ing  August.  It  will  bear  close  study  to  as¬ 
certain  its  illustrative  significance,  and  to 
appreciate  its  un<[uestionable  excellence  as 
a  work  of  art. 


Sky  Matters.  —  English  astronomers 
have  begun  their  preparations  for  observing 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  December 
next.  The  Royal  Society  and  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  have  each  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  proper  arrangements, 
and  have  set  apart  five  hundred  pounds  for 
the  purchase  of  instruments  and  other  ex¬ 
penses.  Special  pains  will  be  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  that  photography,  spectroscopy,  and 
polarization  shall  be  employed  to  lull  ad-  | 
vantage  in  observation  of  the  several  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  and  considering  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  questions  that  have  grown  up  of  late 
years  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
sun.  it  is  hofH^d  that  some  of  them  will  lie 
answered  by  the  observations  almut  to  be 


made.  The  totality  of  the  eclipse  falls  on 
the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  three  parties 
of  observers  who  are  to  go  out  to  Gibraltar, 
to  Algiers,  and  to  Sicily,  will,  while  working 
for  science,  have  the  pleasure  of  passing 
their  Christmas  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
assistance  of  government  will  be  asked,  and 
will  probably  be  given  in  the  conveyance  by 
ship  of  the  parties  of  observers  to  their  sev¬ 
eral  stations.  Hence  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  the  coming  eclipse  will  be  more  effect¬ 
ually  scrutinized  than  any  preceding. 

'Uiough  not  much  talked  about,  the  tran¬ 
sit  of  Venus,  to  take  place  in  1874,  is  kept 
steadily  in  mind  by  those  interested  in  the 
henomenon.  The  Astronomer-royal  makes 
nown  in  his  annual  report  that  government 
have  “  answered  liberally”  to  his  appeal  for 
pecuniary  aid ;  that  he  has  ordered  teles¬ 
copes,  cl(X‘ks,  and  other  instruments  suffi¬ 
cient  to  e([uip  five  observing  stations,  and 
that  the  question  is  actively  discussed  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  feasible  to  use  photogra¬ 
phy  or  sjiectroscopy  in  the  observations, 
rhe  observing  stations  are  to  be  chosen  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  some  of  them  in 
high  antarctie  latitudes,  which,  as  we  may 
anticipate,  is  a  reason  why  government 
should  contribute  means  of  conveyance  when 
the  time  arrives.  .So  much  jireparation  for 
an  observation  of  the  passage  of  Venus 
across  the  sun’s  disc  may  appear  to  some 
minds  a  waste  of  money  and  labor ;  but  a 
transit  is  of  high  importance  in  astronomy. 
It  gives  a  measure  of  the  sun’s  distance,  of 
the  speed  of  light,  and  can  be  made  availa¬ 
ble  for  the  determination  of  important  ques¬ 
tions  in  natural  philosophy.  Instruments 
are  now  so  excellent  that  we  may  hope  for 
the  perfection  of  accuracy  in  the  observa¬ 
tions. 


The  Telegraph  recalls  Goldsmith’s  story 
of  the  man  of  letters,  who,  wishing  to  win 
fame  at  one  stroke,  wrote  a  treatise  to  de¬ 
fend  three  paradoxes,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  provoke  replies  and  spread  his 
name.  But  the  wearv'  world  was  neither 
startled  nor  amazed  by  his  paradoxes;  it 
did  not  condescend  to  give  them  an  answer; 
it  said  nothing  about  ^em  at  all.  And  so 
it  will  be  with  the  theological  paradox  of  | 
the  Vatican.  The  proclamation  of  the  in¬ 
fallibility  decree  has  certainly  placed  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  Rome  and  the  section  of  An¬ 
glicans  represented  by  the  English  Church 
Union.  But  it  is  within  the  Church  of 
Rome  alone  that  the  effect  of  the  decree 
will  be  visible  in  any  formidable  shape. 
To  the  great  liody  of  Catholics  it  is,  of 
course,  the  record  of  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  is  the  doctrine  which  they  themselves 
have  been  taught  to  believe,  and  which, 
tiunday  after  Sunday,  has  been  enunciated 
as  the  unquestionable  truth  of  the  Church. 
But  there  is  a  large  minority  who  do  not 
accept  the  doctrine :  and  that  minority  is 
made  formidable  by  the  ability  and  fame  of 
its  members.  Such  men  as  Darboy  and 
Dupanloup,  Strossmayer  and  Haynald,  Dbl- 
linger  and  Gratry  constitute  the  flower  of 
the  Roman  Church.  They  are  its  most  illus¬ 
trious  prelates,  its  greatest  orators,  its  pro- 
foundest  scholars.  They  are  men  who  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all,  both 
within  and  without  the  Christian  Church. 
And  all  these  men  have  boldly  declared, 
either  that  the  dogma  is  false,  or  that  the 
affirmation  of  it  is  inopportune.  Those  who 
have  taken  their  stand  on  the  ground  of  its 
inopportuneness  may  accept  the  dixtrine 
with  a  more  or  less  bad  grace.  But  what 
reception  can  it  obtain  from  such  men  as 
Dbllinger  and  Gratry,  who  have  boldly  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  false  ?  For  such  men 
there  seems  to  be  no  quiet  retreat.  They 
must  either  surrenden  or  leave  the  Church. 
A  recantation  or  a  schism  is  the  alternative, 
and  students  of  ecclesiastical  history  will 
curiously  watch  to  see  which  of  the  two 
dread  alternatives  will  be  chosen. 


A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  Notcs  and  Queries 
furnishes  a  copy  of  the  register  of  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson’s  marriage  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Porter.  This  marriage,  he  says,  has  always 
been  stated  to  have  taken  place  at  Derby ; 
but  tbe  church  where  the  ceremony  was  pei^ 
formed,  and  the  date,  have  hitherto  remained 
a  mystery.  These  blanks  1  am  enabled  to 
fill  up  by  the  following,  which  I  copy  from 
the  parish  register  of  St.  Werburgh’s 
Church,  Derby :  — 

“  1735,  July  9.  Mar'  Sam"  .Johnson  of  y* 
parish  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Litchfield,  and  Eliz* 
Porter  of  y'  parish  of  St.  Phillip  in  Burming- 
ham.”  _ 


A  DISCUSSION  h.is  arisen  in  Paris  as  to 
which  side  a  gentleman  on  horseback  ought 
to  take  when  he  is  riding  with  a  lady. 


PERSONALS. 

—  The  champion  croquet  player  of  England 
is  named  Peel. 

—  Boncicault  is  managing  a  London  theatre, 
—  the  Adelphi. 

—  The  Athemcom  is  yet  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Thomas  Starr  King. 

—  M.  Sardou  is  engaged  on  a  work  for  the 
Opera  Comique.  It  is  entitled  Griseldis. 

—  Mr.  Dante  G.  Rossetti  intends  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  some  of  his  works  next  season. 

—  An  Italian  version  of  Charles  Dickens's 
“The  Crirket  on  the  Hearth”  has  been  written 
by  Signora  Grazia  Mancini  Pierantoni. 

—  A  gentleman  named  Charles  James  Fox  is 
annonn^  as  a  Conservative  candidate  for  Rrxh- 
ester.  We  think  we  have  met  this  name  some¬ 
where  before. 

—  The  King  of  Bavaria  has  purchased  the 
copvrightof  Wagner’s  three  latest  operas,  Wal- 
kyne,  Hheimjold,  and  Siefjfrud.  The  latter  work 
is  not  yet  completed. 

—  Miss  Evans,  the  author  of  Adam  Bede,  is 
engaged  upon  another  novel,  and  a  second  poem 
of  similar  length  to  the  one  she  recently  con¬ 
tributed  to  Maanilinn. 

—  The  Princess  Mettemich  who  lately  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  her  third  daughter,  has  received 
740  applications  for  the  post  of  wet-nurse,  but 
cannot  acc^t  them  all  for  the  interesting  little 
stranger. 

—  The  veteran  composer  Mercadante  is  to 
compose  the  Hymn  which  will  be  executed  at 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  the  International 
Maritime  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  autumn, 
at  Naples. 

—  Two  English  ladies.  Miss  Straton  and  Miss 
Lewis  Lloyd,  have  just  made  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Viso,  following  the  perilous  track  taken  some 
years  since  by  Count  .‘'an  Robert  and  M.  Quin- 
tino  Sella. 

—  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  ./iVs  has  just  finished 
a  new  comedy,  entitled  Divorce,,  to  be  produced 
at  the  Paris  Gymnase.  Mdlle.  Desijee,  who 
made  a  great  hit  last  winter  in  Frou  Fron,  is  to 
play  the  principal  character  in  M.  Dumas’s  new 
play. 

—  Lord  Russell  once  said  that  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  be  in  debt  till  he  Kccame 
Premier;  and  upon  a  salary  of  .6  .5,000  or  £  6,000 
an  Pmglish  Premier  must  either  live  ns  plainly 
as  a  Dutch  burgomaster,  or  run  head  and  ears 
over  into  debt. 

—  The  Court  Circular  is  sorry  to  learn  that 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  new  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  “  Songs  before  Sunrise,”  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  is  delayed  by  a 
threat  of  proceedings  in  Chancery  by  the  poet’s 
late  publisher,  Mr.  Camden  Hotten. 

A  Paris  paper  remarks  on  the  great  increa.se 
of  late  in  the  salaries  of  actors.  It  states  that 
Emdcrick  Lemaitre,  who  used  to  receive  .£  40 
a  month,  now  gets  £  600 ;  Mclinque,  who  got 
.£•32,  now  gets  .£360;  Mdlle.  P'argnerie  got 
£20,  now  gets  .£100;  Berton  got  £40,  now 
gets  .£  240.  At  the  Varit3c,  where  they  used  to 
pay  .£  .320  a  year,  they  now  pay  .£  1 ,200  ;  and 
finally,  Mdlle.  Schneider  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
.£  4,000  a  year. 

—  Christine  Nilsson  receives,  it  is  said,  .£  1.50 
a  night  at  Drury  Lane,  the  largest  sum  paid  to 
any  lady  since  the  days  of  Jenny  Lind.  Ade- 
lini  Patti  receives  £  100  a  night  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  ;  and  Mongini,  the  tenor,  80  guineas. 
Mdlle.  lima  dc  Mnrska  is  paid  upon  the  same 
scale  Mdlle.  Nilsson  has  accepted  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  a  six  months’  tour  in  America,  com¬ 
mencing  next  October.  It  is  reported  that  upon 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  she  received  a 
check  for  £  5,000.  The  terms  for  which  she 
has  signed  are,  dit-on,  £  25,000  for  the  si.x 
months. 

—  A  well-known  Paris  celebrity,  Dt  belle  Itnl- 
ienne,  has  just  died.  She  had  been  married  five 
times,  her  ])artners  being  selected  from  tenors, 
noblemen,  and  adventurers.  It  is  said  she  was 
related  to  Rossini.  Her  last  husband  was  the 
house-porter.  By  her  will  she  leaves  50,000 
francs  to  the  poor,  and  500  francs  to  each  male 
and  female  pupil  of  the  parish  school,  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  boys  with  interest  on  attaining 
their  majority  to  buy  them  a  substitute  in  the 
event  of  their  being  drawn  for  the  conscription ; 
the  girls  are  to  enjoy  the  sum  to  purchase  their 
trousseau,  but  if  any  of  them  forget  to  marry, 
and  remain  under  the  protection  of  8t.  Cather¬ 
ine,  the  patron  saint  of  old  maids,  why  the  leg¬ 
acy  is  lost  to  them.  To  “  No.  5  ”  she  leaves  a 
watch  and  chain  he  gave  her. 

—  With  respect  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  family  it 
may  be  news  to  many  to  hear  that  he  had  ten 
children  (eight  of.  whom  are  living),  namely, 
two  daughters  and  eight  sons.  Of  the  sons,  one 
is  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  now  stationed  at 
Valparaiso,  one  in  India,  and  two  sheep-farming 
in  Australia,  near  Meltionme.  The  youngest  of 
the  sons  is  at  college,  and  the  eldest  is  now  con¬ 
ductor  of  All  the  Year  Round.  Of  the  daughters 
one  is  married  to  Charles  Collins,  brother  of 
Wilkie  Collins.  ,She  is  the  heroine  of  Millais’s 
famous  painting  of  the  “  Black  Brunswickcr.” 
The  unmarried  daughter,  like  MKs  Thackeray, 
is  a  novelist  of  more  than  averse  talent,  her  best 
known  works  being  “  Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble,” 
“  Mabel’s  Progress,”  and  “  Veronica.”  The  best 
and  lai^st  photi^raphs  of  Dickens  were  taken  in 
America,  and  a  large  supply  of  tlicm  has  been 
sent  to  England. 


TEMPLE  BAIL  (See  Page  031.) 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(From  the  Author's  Advance  Sheets.) 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  FLIGHT. 

OSA  no  sooner  came  to  herself  than  the 
whole  of  the  late  interview  was  before 
her.  It  even  seemed  as  if  it  hail  jmrsued 
her  into  her  insensibility,  and  she  had  not 
had  a  moment’s  uncon.sciousness  of  it.  What 
to  do,  she  was  at  a  frightened  loss  to  know : 
the  only  one  clear  thought  in  her  mind,  wa.s, 
Uiat  she  must  fly  from  this  ten'ible  man. 

But  where  could  she  take  n‘fuge,  and  how 
could  she  go  ?  She  had  never  breathed  her 
dread  of  him  to  any  one  but  Helena.  If  she 
went  to  Helena,  and  told  her  what  had 
passed,  that  very  act  might  bring  down  the 
irreparable  mischief  that  he  threatened  he 
had  the  power,  and  that  she  knew  he  had 
the  will,  to  do.  The  more  fearful  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  e.xcited  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  more  alarming  her  resjKmsibility 
appeared:  seeing  that  a  slight  mistake  on 
her  jiart,  either  in  action  or  delay,  might  let 
his  malevolence  loose  on  Helena’s  brother. 

Rosa’s  mind  throughout  the  la.st  six  i 
months  had  been  stormily  confu.ied.  A  i 
half-formed,  wholly  unexpressed  suspicion  | 
tossed  in  it,  now  heaving  itself  uj),  and  now‘| 
sinking  into  the  deep ;  now  gaining  palpa¬ 
bility,  and  now  losing  it.  His  self-absorj)-  ‘ 
tion  in  his  nephew  when  he  was  alive,  and  ; 
his  unceasing  pursuit  of  the  inquiry  how  he  | 
came 'by  his  death,  if  he  were  dead,  were 
themes  so  rife  in  the  place,  that  no  one  aji-  j 
jieared  able  to  susjiect  the  possibility  of  foul  I 
j)l.ay  at  his  hands.  She  had  asked  herself 
the  question,  “Am  I  so  wicked  in  my 
thoughts  as  to  conceive  a  wickedness  that 
others  cannot  imagine  ?  ”  Then  she  had 
considered.  Did  the  suspicion  come  of  her 
previous  recoiling  from  him  before  the  fact. 
And  if  so,  was  not  that  a  proof  of  its  base¬ 
lessness  ?  Then  she  had  reflected,  “  What 
motive  could  he  have,  according  to  my  ac¬ 
cusation  ?  ”  She  was  ashamed  to  answer 
in  her  mind,  “  The  motive  of  gaining  me  !  ” 
And  covered  her  face,  as  if  the  lightest 


the  criminal  intellect,  which  its  own  pro-  i 
fessed  students  perpetually  misread,  because  | 
they  persist  in  trying  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  average  intellect  of  average  men,  instead 
of  identifying  it  as  a  horrible  wonder  apart),  ' 
could  get  by  no  road  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  he  teas  a  terrible  man,  and  must 
be  fled  from. 

She  had  been  Helena’s  stay  and  comfort 
during  the  whole  time.  She  had  constantly 
assured  her  of  her  full  belief  in  her  brother’s 
innocence,  and  of  her  sympathy  with  him  in  \ 
his  misery.  But  she  had  never  seen  him 
since  the  disappearance,  nor  had  Helena 
ever  spoken  one  word  of  his  avowal  to  Mr.  : 
Crisparkle  in  regard  of  Rosa,  though  as  a 
part  of  the  interest  of  the  case  it  was  well 
known  far  and  wide.  He  was  Helena’s  uu-  ; 
fortunate  brother,  to  her,  and  nothing  more, 
j  The  assurance  she  had  given  her  odious 
I  suitor  was  strictly  true,  though  it  would  have 
I  been  better  (she  considered  now)  if  she  coidd  i 
!  have  restrained  herself  from  so  giving  it. 

!  Afraid  of  him  as  the  bright  and  delicate  ' 
little  creature  was,  her  sjiirit  swelled  at  the 
thought  of  his  knowing  it  from  her  own  lips. 

But  where  was  she  to  go?  Anj'where 
beyond  his  reach,  was  no  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Somewhere  must  be  thought  of.  She  i 
determined  to  go  to  her  guardian,  and  to  go  ' 
immediately.  The  feeling  she  had  imparted  | 
to  Helena  on  the  night  of  their  first  confi¬ 
dence  was  so  strong  upon  her  —  the  feeling 
of  not  being  safe  from  him,  and  of  the  solid 
walls  of  the  old  convent  being  ]>owerless  to 
keep  out  his  ghostly  following  of  her  —  that 
no  reasoning  of  her  own  coidd  calm  her  ter¬ 
rors.  ITie  fascination  of  repulsion  hail  been 
upon  her  so  long,  and  now  culminated  so 
darkly,  that  she  lelt  as  if  he  had  power  to 
bind  her  by  a  spell.  Glancing  out  at  win¬ 
dow,  even  now,  as  she  rose  to  dress,  the  , 
sight  of  the  sun-dial  on  which  he  had  leaned  j 
when  he  declared  himself  <  urned  her  cold,  j 
and  made  her  shrink,  from  it,  as  though  he 
had  invested  it  with  some  awful  quality  from 
his  own  nature. 


She  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  Miss  Twin-  i  “  Hiram  Grewgious,  Esquire,  Staple  Inn, 
kleton,  saying  that  she  had  sudden  reason  London.”  This  was  all  Rosa  knew  of  her 
for  wishing  to  see  her  guardian  promptly,  destination ;  but  it  was  enough  to  send  her 
and  had  gone  to  him ;  abo,  entreating  the  rattling  away  again  in  a  cab,  through  deserts 
good  lady  not  to  be  uneasy,  for  all  was  well  of  gritty  streets,  where  many  people  crowded 
with  her.  She  hurried  a  few  quite  useless  '  at  the  corners  of  courts  and  byways  to  get 
articles  into  a  very  little  bag,  Ictl  the  note  some  air,  and  where  many  other  people 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  went  out,  softly  ,  walked  with  a  miserably  monotonous  noise 
closing  the  gate  after  her.  |  of  shutlling  feet  on  hot  paving-stones,  and 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  I  where  all  the  pi-ople  and  all  their  surround- 
even  in  Cloisterham  High  Street  alone.  But  I  ings  were  so  gritty  and  so  shabby, 
knowing  all  it.s  ways  and  windings  very  well,  j  There  was  music  playing  here  and  tliere, 
she  hurried  straight  to  the  corner  from  which  but  it  did  not  enliven  the  cas»‘.  No  banrel- 
the  omnibus  departed.  It  was  at  that  very  organ  mended  the  matter,  and  no  big  ilruin 
moment  going  oil'.  [  beat  dull  care  away.  Like  the  cha]H  i  Ijells 

.  “  Stoj)  and  take  me,  if  you  please,  Joe.  I  ,  that  were  al.-o  going  here  and  there,  they 
am  obliged  to  go  to  London.”  I  only  seemed  to  evoke  echoes  from  brick  sur- 

In  less  than  another  minute  she  was  on  faces,  and  dust  from  everything.  As  to  the 
her  road  to  the  railway,  under  Joe’s  protec-  '  flat  wind  instruments,  they  .“eenied  to  have 
tion.  Joe  waited  on  her  when  she  got  there,  cracked  their  hearts  and  souls  in  pining  for 
put  her  safely  into  the  railway  carriage,  and  the  country. 

banded  in  the  very  little  bag  after  her,  as  i  Her  jingling  conveyance  stopped  at  last 
though  it  were  some  enormous  trunk,  hun-  at  a  fast-closed  gateway  which  appeared  to 
dredweights  heavy,  which  she  must  on  no  belong  to  somebody  who  had  gone  to  bed 
account  endeavor  to  lift.  '  very  early,  and  was  much  afraid  of  liouse- 

“  Can  ymi  go  round  when  you  get  back,  breakers ;  Rosa,  discharging  her  convey- 
and  tell  Miss  Twiukleton,  that  you  saw  me  ance,  timidly  knocked  at  this  gateway,  and 
salely  off,  Joe  ?  ”  was  let  in,  very  little  bag  and  all,  by  a 

“  It  shall  bo  done,  Miss.”  watchman. 

“  With  my  love,  please,  Joe.”  “  Does  Mr.  Grewgious  live  here  'i  ” 

“  Yes,  Miss, — and  I  wouldn’t  mind  hav-  “Mr.  Grewgious  lives  there.  Miss,”  said 
ing  it  myself!  ”  But  Joe  did  not  articulate  the  watchman,  pointing  further  in. 
the  last  clause ;  only  thought  it.  So  Rosa  went  further  in,  and,  when  the 

Now  that  she  was  whirling  away  for  clocks  were  striking  ten,  stood  on  P.  J.  T.’s 
Loudon  in  real  earnest,  Rosa  was  at  leisure  doorsteps,  wondering  what  P.  J.  T.  had  done 
to  resume  the  thoughts  which  her  jier.sonal  with  his  street  door. 

hurry  had  checked.  Tlie  indignant  thought  Guided  by  the  painted  name  of  Mr.  Grew- 
that  his  declaration  of  love  soiled  her ;  that  i  gious,  she  went  up  stairs  and  softly  tapped 
she  could  only  be  cleansed  from  the  stain  and  tapped  several  times.  But  no  one  an- 
of  its  impurity  by  appealing  to  the  honest  swering,  and  Mr.  Grewgious’s  door-handle 
and  true ;  supported  her  for  a  time  against  yielding  to  her  touch,  she  went  in,  and  saw 
her  fears,  and  confirmed  her  in  her  hasty  her  guaixlian  sitting  on  a  window-seat  at  an 
resolution.  But  as  the  evening  grew  darker  open  window,  with  a  shaded  lamp  placid 
and  darker,  and  the  great  city  imjiended  far  from  him  on  a  table  in  a  corner, 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  doubts  usual  in  such  Rosa  drew  nearer  to  him  in  the  twilight 

cases  began  to  arise.  Whether  this  was  '  of  the  room.  He  saw  her,  and  he  said  in  an 

not  a  wild  proceeding  after  all ;  how  Mr.  i  undertone,  “  Gooil  Heaven  1  ” 

Grewgious  might  n*gartl  it ;  whether  she  |  Rosa  fell  upon  his  nei-k,  with  tears,  and 
should  find  him  at  the  journey’s  end ;  how 
she  would  act  if  he  were  absent ;  what 
might  liecome  of  her,  alone,  in  a  jflace  so 
strange  and  crowded ;  how  if  she  had  but 
waited  and  taken  counsel  first;  whether,  if!  ingly,  “  ha.s  h.appencd  ?  My  dear,  what  fc"'! 
she  could  now  go  back,  she  would  not  do  it  brought  you  here  ?  W  ho  has  brought  you 
thankfully :  a  nmltitmle  of  such  unea.sy  here  ?  ” 
speculations  disturbed  her,  more  and  more  “  No  one.  I  came  alone.” 

as  they  accumulated.  At  length  the  train  “  Lord  bless  me !  ”  ejacidated  Mr.  Grew- 

came  into  London  over  the  housetops  ;  and  gious.  “  Game  alone  !  W’by  did  n’t  ^"011 
down  below  lay  the  gritty  streets  with  their  write  to  me  to  come  and  fetch  you  ?  ” 
yet  unneeded  lamps  aglow,  on  a  hot  light  “  I  h.ad  no  time.  I  took  a  sudden  resoiu- 
summer  night.  tion.  Poor,  jKxir  Eddy  !  ” 


then  he  .«aid,  returning  her  embrace,  — 

“  My  child,  my  child !  I  thought  yor. 
wen'  your  mother !  ” 

“  But  what,  what,  what,”  he  added,  sooth- 


shadow  of  the  idea  of  founding  murder  on 
such  an  idle  vanity  were  a  crime  almost  as  I 
gn'at. 

She  ran  over  in  her  mind  again  all  that 
he  had  s.aid  by  the  sun-ilial  in  the  ganlen. 
He  had  jiersisted  in  treating  the  disappear-  | 
ance  as  munler,  consistently  with  his  whole  ' 
public  course  since  the  finding  of  the  watch  | 
and  shirt-pin.  If  he  were  afraid  of  the  crime  t 
being  traced  out,  would  he  not  rather  cn-  ! 
courage  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  disappear-  1 
ance?  He  haft  even  declared  that  if  the 
lies  between  him  and  his  nejihcw  had  been  ' 
less  strong,  he  might  have  swept  “  even 
him  ”  aw.ay  from  her  side.  Was  that  like 
Ids  having  really  done  so  ?  He  had  spoken 
of  Laying  his  six  months’  labors  in  the  cause 
of  a  just  vengeance  at  her  feet.  Would  he 
have  done  that,  with  that  violence  of  pas-  | 
fion,  if  they  were  a  pretence  ?  Would  he  , 
have  ranged  them  with  his  desolate  heart  i 
and  soul,  his  wasted  life,  his  peace,  and  his 
despair?  The  very-  first  sacrifice  that  he  j 
represented  himself  as  making  for  her  was  i 
his  fidelity  to  his  dear  boy  after  death,  j 
Surely  these  facts  were  strong  against  a 
fancy  that  scarcely  dared  to  hint  itself,  i 
And  yet  he  was  so  terrible  a  man  !  In  short, 
the  ])oor  girl  (for  what  eould  she  know  of  ; 


Mu.  Gukwoious  experiences  a  new  Sensation. 
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“  Ah,  poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  !  ” 

“  Ills  uncle  has  made  love  to  me.  1  can¬ 
not  l>ear  it,”  said  Rosa,  at  once  with  a  burst 
of  tears,  and  a  stamp  of  her  little  foot ;  “  1 
shudder  with  horror  of  him,  and  I  have  come 
to  you  to  protect  me  and  all  of  us  from  him, 
if  you  will  ?  ” 

“  I  will !  ”  cried  Mr.  (irewgious,  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  amazing  energy.  “  Damn 
him  ! 

"  Confound  his  politics, 

Frustrate  his  knavish  tricks  ! 

On  Thee  bis  hopes  to  fix  ? 

Pamn  him  again  !  ’’ 

After  this  most  e.xtraordinary  outburst, 
Mr.  Grewgious,  quite  beside  himself, 
plunged  about  the  room,  to  all  apjiear- 
ance  undecided  whetlier  he  was  in  a  fit  of 
loyal  enthusiasm,  or  combative  denunciation. 

He  stopped  and  said,  wiping  his  face,  “  1 
lieg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  1  feel  better.  Tell  me  no  more 
just  now',  or  I'miglit  do  it  again.  You  must 
be  retreshed  and  cheered.  What  did  you 
take  last  ?  Was  it  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
tea,  or  supper?  And  what  will  you  take 
next  ?  Shall  it  be  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
tea,  or  supper  ?  ” 

The  respectful  tenderness  with  which,  on 
one  knee  before  her,  he  helped  her  to  re¬ 
move  her  hat,  and  disentangle  her  pretty 
hair  from  it,  was  quite  a  chivalrous  sight. 
Yet  who,  knowing  him  only  on  the  surface, 
would  have  expected  chivalry  —  and  of  the 
true  sort,  too  :  not  the  spurious  —  from  Mr. 
Grewgious  ? 

“  Your  rest  tiX)  must  be  provided  for,”  he 
went  on,  “  and  you  shall  have  the  prettiest 
chamber  in  Fumival’s.  Your  toilet  must 
Ih'  provided  tor,  and  you  shall  have  every¬ 
thing  that  an  unlimited  head-chambermaid 
—  by  which  expression  I  mean  a  head-chani- 
bermaid  not  limited  as  to  outlay  —  can  pro¬ 
cure.  Is  that  a  bag  ?  ”  He  looked  hard  at 
it ;  sooth  to  say,  it  required  hard  looking  at 
to  be  seen  at  all  in  a  dimly  lighted  room : 
“  and  is  it  your  projferty,  my  dear  ?  ” 

‘‘  Ye.s,  sir.  I  brought  it  with  me.” 

“  It  is  not  an  extensive  bag,”  said  Mr. 
( irewgious,  candidly,  “  though  admirably 
calculated  to  contain  a  day’s  provision  for 
a  canary-bird.  Perhaps  you  brought  a  ca¬ 
nary-bird  ?  ” 

Rosa  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

“  If  you  had  he  should  have  been  made 
welcome,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  and  I  think 
he  would  have  been  pleased  to  be  hung  uji- 
on  a  nail  outside  and  pit  himself  against  our 
Stajfle  sparrows ;  whose  execution  must  be 
admitted  to  be  not  quite  equal  to  their  in¬ 
tention.  Which  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  us !  You  did  n’t  say  what  meal,  my  dear. 
Have  a  nice  jumble  of  all  meals.” 

Rosa  thanked  him,  but  said  she  could 
only'  take  a  cup  of  tea.  Mr.  Grewgious, 
after  several  times  running  out,  and  in 
again,  to  mention  such  supplementary  items 
as  marmalade,  eggs,  water-cresses,  salted 
fish,  and  frizzled  ham,  ran  across  to  Furni- 
val’s  without  his  hat,  to  give  his  various  di¬ 
rections.  And  soon  afterwards  they  were 
realized  in  practice,  and  the  board  was 
spread. 

“  Lord  bless  iny  soul !  ”  cried  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  putting  the  lamp  upon  it,  and  taking 
his  seat  opposite  Rosa,  “  what  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion  for  a  jioor  old  Angular  bachelor,  to  be 
sure !  ” 

Rosa’s  expressive  little  eyebrows  asked 
him  what  he  meant? 

“  The  sensation  of  having  a  sweet  young 
presence  in  the  place  that  whitewashes  it, 
paints  it,  papers  it,  decorates  it  with  gild¬ 
ing,  and  makes  it  Glorious,”  said  ilr.  Grew¬ 
gious  !  “  Ah  me !  Ah  me  I  ” 

As  there  was  something  mournful  in  his 
sigh,  Rosa,  in  touching  him  with  his  tea¬ 
cup  ventured  to  touch  him  with  her  small 
hand  too. 

“  Thank  you,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious.  “  Ahem  I  Let ’s  talk.” 


“  Do  you  always  live  here,  sir  ?  ”  asked 
Rosa. 

Yes,  my'  dear.” 

“  And  always  alone  ?  ” 

“  Always  alone ;  except  that  I  have  daily 
company  in  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Bazzard ;  my  clerk.” 

“  He  does  n’t  live  here  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  goes  his  ways  after  office  hours. 
In  fact,  he  is  off  duty  here,  altogether,  just 
at  present ;  and  a  Firm  down  stairs  with 
which  I  have  business  relations,  lend  me  a 
substitute.  But  it  would  1h^  cxtnuucly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  replace  Mr.  Bazzard.” 

”  lie  must  Ih*  verv  fond  of  you,”  said 
Rosa. 

“  He  bears  up  against  it  with  commenda¬ 
ble  fortitude  if  he  is,”  returned  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  after  considering  the  matter.  “  But  I 
doubt  if  he  is.  Not  particularly  so.  You 
see,  he  is  discontented,  jHxir  fellow'.” 

“  Why  is  n’t  he  contented  ?  ”  was  the  nat¬ 
ural  inquiry. 

“  Misplaced,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with 
great  mystery. 

Rosa’s  eyebrow's  resumed  their  inejuisitive 
and  perplexed  expression. 

“  So  misplaced,”  Mr.  Grewgious  went  on, 
“  that  I  feel  constantly  apologetic  towards 
him.  And  he  feels  (though  he  doesn’t 
mention  it)  that  I  have  rea.son  to  be.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  by'  this  time  grown  so 
very  mysterious,  that  Rosa  did  not  know 
how  to  go  on.  While  she  was  thinking  about 
it  Mr.  Grewgious  suddenly  jerked  out  of 
himst'lf  tor  the  second  time :  — 

“  Let ’s  talk.  We  were  speaking  of  Mr. 
Bazzard.  It ’s  a  secret,  and  moreover  it  is 
Mr,  Bazzard’s  secret ;  but  the  sweet  pres¬ 
ence  at  my  table  makes  me  so  unusually'  e.x- 
pansive,  that  I  teel  I  must  inqiart  it  in  invi¬ 
olable  confidence.  What  do  you  think  Mr. 
Bazzard  has  done  ?  ” 

“O  dear!”  cried  Ro.sa,  draw'ing  her 
chair  a  little  nearer,  and  her  mind  re¬ 
verting  to  Jasper,  “  nothing  dreadful,  I 
hope  ?  ” 

“  He  has  w'ritten  a  play,”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  in  a  solemn  w'hisper.  “  A  tragedy.” 
Rf)sa  seemed  much  relieved. 

“  And  nobody',”  pursued  Mr.  Grew'gious, 
in  the  same  tone,  “  will  hear,  on  any  ac¬ 
count  whatever,  of  ’oringing  it  out.” 

Rosa  looked  reflective,  and  nodded  her 
head  slowly ;  as  who  should  say,  “  Such 
things  are,  and  why  are  they !  ” 

“  Now,  you  know',”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
/  could  n’t  write  a  play.” 

“  Not  a  bad  one,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Rosa,  inno¬ 
cently,  wiili  her  eyebrow's  again  in  action. 

“  No.  If  I  w  as  under  sentence  of  decapi¬ 
tation,  and  was  about  to  be  instantly  decap¬ 
itated,  and  an  express  arrived  with  a  pardon 
tor  the  condemned  convict  Grewgious  if  he 
wrote  a  jday,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  resuming  the  block  and  begging  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  to  proceed  to  extremities,  —  mean¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  passing  his  hand 
under  his  chin,  “  the  singular  number,  and 
this  extremity.” 

Rosa  appeared  to  consider  what  she  would 
do  if  the  awkward  supposititious  case  were 
hers. 

“  Consequently,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
“  Mr.  Bazzard  would  have  a  sense  of  my  in¬ 
feriority'  to  himself  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  w'hen  I  am  his  master,  you  know,  the 
case  is  greatly  aggravated.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  shook  his  head  seriously, 
as  if  he  felt  the  offence  to  be  a  little  too 
much,  though  of  his  own  committing. 

“  How  came  you  to  be  his  master,  sir  ?  ” 
asked  Rosa. 

“  A  question  that  naturally  follows,”  said 
Mr.  Grewgious.  “  Let ’s  talk.  Mr.  Baz¬ 
zard’s  father,  being  a  Norfolk  farmer,  would 
have  furiously  laid  about  him  with  a  flail,  a 
pitchfork,  and  every  agricultural  implement 
available  for  assaulting  purposes,  on  the 
slightest  hint  of  his  son’s  having  written  a 


play.  So  the  son,  bringing  to  me  the  father’s 
rent  (which  I  receive),  imparted  his  secret, 
and  |)ointed  out  that  he  was  determined  to 
pursue  his  genius,  and  that  it  would  put  him 
in  jH'ril  of  starvation,  and  that  lu*  w'as  not 
formed  for  it.” 

“  For  pursuing  his  genius,  sir?  ” 

“  No,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  for 
starvation.  It  w'as  impossible  to  deny  the 
position  that  Mr.  Bazzard  w'as  not  formed 
to  be  starved,  and  Mr.  Bazzard  then  jKtinted 
out  that  it  was  desirable  that  I  sliould  stand 
between  him  and  a  late  so  jierfectly  iinsuited 
to  his  formation.  In  that  way  Mr.  Bazzard 
became  my  clerk,  and  he  feels  it  very 
much.” 

“  I  am  glad  he  is  grateful,”  said  Rosa. 

”  I  did  n’t  quite  mean  that,  my  dear.  I 
mean  that  he  feels  the  degrailation.  Then* 
are  some  other  geniuses  that  Mr.  Bazzard 
has  become  acquaiuted  with,  who  have  also 
written  tragedies,  which  likewise  nobody 
will  on  any  account  whatever  hear  of  bring¬ 
ing  out,  and  these  choice  sjiirits  dedicate 
their  jilays  to  one  another  in  a  highly  pane¬ 
gyrical  manner.  Mr,  Bazzard  has  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  these  dedications.  Now, 
you  know,  I  never  had  a  play  dedicated  to 
me  !  ” 

Rosa  looked  at  him  as  if  she  would  have 
liked  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  thousand 
dedications. 

“  Which  again,  naturally,  rubs  .against 
the  grain  of  Mr.  Bazzard,”  said  Mr.  (Jrew- 
gious.  “  He  is  very  short  with  me  some¬ 
times,  and  then  I  feel  th.at  he  is  meditating, 

‘  This  blockhead  is  mv  master !  A  fellow 
who  could  n’t  write  a  tragedy  on  pain  of 
death,  and  who  will  never  have  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  with  the  most  complimentary' 
congratulations  on  the  high  [lositiun  he  has 
taken  in  the  eyes  of  jKisterity  !  ’  Very  try¬ 
ing,  very  trying.  However,  in  giving  him 
directions,  I  reflect  beforehand,  ‘  Perhaps  he 
may  not  like  this,’  or  ‘  He  might  take  it  ill 
if  I  asked  that,’  and  so  we  get  on  very  well. 
Indeed,  lietter  than  I  could  have  ex|)ected.” 

“  Is  the  tragedy  named,  sir  ?  ”  asked 
Rosa. 

“  Strictly  lietween  ourselves,”  an.swered 
Mr.  Grewgious,  “  it  has  a  dreadfully  appro¬ 
priate  name.  It  is  called  Tlie  Diorn  of 
Anxiety'.  But  ilr.  Bazzard  hopes  —  and  I 
hope  —  that  it  will  come  out  at  last. 

It  was  not  hard  to  divine  that  Mr.  (Jrew- 
gious  had  related  the  Bazzard  history  thus 
fully,  at  least  (juite  as  much  for  the  recrea¬ 
tion  ot  his  ward’s  mind  from  the  subject  that 
had  driven  her  there,  as  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  tendency'  to  be  social  and  com¬ 
municative.  “  And  now,  my  dear,”  he  said 
at  this  point,  “  if  you  are  not  too  tired  to  tell 
me  more  of  what  passed  to-day,  — but  only 
if  you  teel  quite  able,  —  1  should  be  glad  to 
hear  it.  I  may  digest  it  the  Iretter,  if  1  sleep 
on  it  to-night.” 

Rosa,  composed  now,  gave  him  a  faithful 
account  of  the  interview.  Mr.  Grewgious 
often  smoothed  his  head  while  it  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  begged  to  be  told  a  second  time 
those  parts  which  bore  on  Helena  and  Ne¬ 
ville.  M'heti  Rosa  had  finished,  he  sat, 
grave,  silent,  and  meditative,  for  a  while. 

“  Clearly  narrated,”  was  his  only  remark 
at  last,  “  and,  I  hoj:c,  clearly  put  away  here,” 
smoothing  his  head  again.  ‘*  See,  my  dear,” 
taking  her  to  the  open  window,  “where  they 
live  !  The  dark  windows  over  yonder.” 

“  1  may  go  to  Helena  to-morrow  ?  ”  asked 
Rosa. 

“  I  should  like  to  sleep  on  that  question 
to-night,”  he  answered,  doubtfully.  “  But 
let  me  take  you  to  your  own  rest,  for  you 
must  need  it.” 

With  that,  Mr.  Grewgious  helped  her  to 
get  her  hat  on  again,  and  hung  upon  his 
arm  the  very  little  bag  that  was  of  no 
earthly'  use,  and  led  her  by  the  hand  (with  a 
certain  stately  awkwardness,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  walk  a  minuet)  across  llolborn. 


and  into  Furniyal’s  Inn.  At  the  hotel  door, 
he  confided  her  to  the  Ihdimited  head  cham- 
bermaid,  and  said  that  while  slu^  went  iqi 
to  see  her  room,  he  would  remain  below,  in 
case  she  should  wish  it  exchanged  for  an¬ 
other,  or  should  find  that  tliere  was  anything 
she  wanted. 

Rosa’s  room  was  airy,  clean,  comtbrtable, 
almost  gay.  Tin*  Unlimited  had  laid  in 
everything  omitted  Irom  the  very  little  bag 
(that  is  to  say,  everything  she  could  jKissibly 
need),  ami  Rosa  tripjHjd  down  the  great 
many  stairs  again,  to  thank  her  guardian 
for  his  thoughtful  and  aflectionate  care  of 
her. 

“Not  at  all,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  infinitely'  gratified ;  “  it  is  I  who 
thank  you  for  your  charming  confidence 
and  for  your  charming  company.  Your 
breakfast  will  be  ])rovidcd  for  you  in  a 
neat,  conqiact,  and  graceful  little  sitting- 
room  (appropriate  to  your  figure),  and  1 
will  come  to  you  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  ho|H*  you  don’t  feel  very  strange  in¬ 
deed,  in  this  strange  place.” 

“  O  no,  I  feel  .«o  safe  !  ” 

“  Yes,  you  may  Ire  sure  that  the  stairs  are 
fire-proof,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  and  that 
any'  outbri*ak  of  the  devouring  element 
would  be  perceived  and  sujqiressed  by.  the 
watchmen.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  that,”  Rosa  replied.  “  I 
mean,  I  feel  so  s.ate  from  him.” 

“  niere  is  a  stout  gate  of  iron  bars  to 
keep  him  out,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  smiling, 
“  and  Furnival’s  is  fire-proof  and  specially 
rvatcheil  and  lighted,  and  I  live  over  the 
w.ay  !  ”  In  the  stoutness  of  his  knight-er¬ 
rantry,  he  seemed  to  think  the.  last-named 
■protection  all-sufficient.  In  the  same  sjiirit, 
he  said  to  the  gate-j>ortcr  as  he  went  out, 

If  some  one  staying  in  the  hotel  should 
wish  to  send  across  the  roail  to  me  in  the 
night,  a  crown  will  be  ready  for  tlu^  messen¬ 
ger.”  In  the  same  sjiirit,  he  walked  up  and 
down  outside  the  iron  gate  for  the  best  part 
of  an  hour,  with  some  solicitude;  occasionully 
looking  in  between  the  bars,  as  if  he  had 
laid  a  dove  in  a  high  rintst  in  a  cage  of  lions, 
and  had  it  on  his  mind  that  she  might  tum¬ 
ble  out.  , 


EUGKXIK  AND  THE  FBENt’lI  ARTISTS. 

^piIK  insurrection  amongst  the  artists,  who 
1  boldly  offer  opposition  to  Imperial  iin  .a- 
sion,  has  been  productive  of  much  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  disinterested  spe*ctators  of'  the 
struggle.  The  refusal  expressed  by  Cour¬ 
bet  to  accept  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  has  ojmned  the  door  to  the  various 
discontents  and  grievances  already  brewing 
in  every  direction.  Courbet,  whose  life  has 
In'cn  one  long  protestation  against  all  hon¬ 
ors  and  distinctions,  who  has  jilaced  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  realistic  s<*hool,  should 
not,  however,  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
named  for  “  decoration  ”  had  he  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  accept  it,  and  the  criticism  which  has 
so  long  been  issued  against  him  has  been 
fully' justified  by  the  event, —  Courbet  signs 
himself  “citizen  ”  simplv  because  he  cannot 
style  himself  “  my  lord.”  The  refusal  of 
the  red  ribbon  has  led  to  that  outburst  of 
popularity  for  which  his  soul  has  been  sigh¬ 
ing  so  long.  The  banquet  given  in  his  hon¬ 
or,  at  which  the  most  fulsome  speeches  were 
atldre.-.sed  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
strength  of  principle,  of  his  true  republican 
feeling,  and  his  real  contemjit  of  all  aristo¬ 
cratic  distinction,  must  have  fully  compen¬ 
sated  him  lor  the  loss  of  the  ribbon,  which 
everylKKly  can  obtain.  But  the  praise  and 
popularity  were  not  so  much  intended  as  a 
reward  for  Courbet  as  for  a  reproof  to  the 
attempt  .at  influence  exercised  by  Her  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  which  the  artists  are  bent  on  re¬ 
sisting.  Tlius  the  great  painter  Yvon,  once 
employed  to  paint  the  battles  of  the  Second 
Empire*,  finds  himself  suddenly  sujiplanted 
in  consequence  of  the  dirt'erence  of  opinion 
arising  from  a  question  of  taste  in  one  of 
his  pictures.  Tlie  care  and  study  with  which 
Yvon’s  paintings  are  executed  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  The  Battle  of  Solterino  had 
lieen  reckoned  ujKjn  to  increase  his  fame  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  the  painter  had 
spared  no  pains  to  render  it  w'orthy  of  the 
subject  represented,  and  of  his  own  fame 
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likewise.  VVlien  the  picture  was  completed, 
(he  KniprcBs  was  inviti-d  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  artist’s  studio  in  order  to  judj'e  of  the 
likeness  of  the  Kiuperor,  which  was  thought 
to  be  particularly  successful.  Hut  instead  | 
of  the  jiraisi^  and  delif;ht  e.\|)ected,  the  pic-  j 
lure  was  greeted  with  an  e.xclauiation  of 
horror  and  disgust.  Ilis  Majesty  was  cniffi' 
with  that  horrid  kepi  —  false  in  taste,  [ler- 
hajis,  but  true  to  nature  —  he  ha<l  worn 
durin"  the  battle.  Her  Majesty  in.sisted  on 
the  removal  of  this  olinoxious  feature  from 
the  canvas;  the  jiaiiiter  as  obstinately  re¬ 
fused.  I  ler  Majesty  graciously  condescend¬ 
ed  to  despatch  the  next  mornino,  by  her 
own  es|)ecinl  chamberlain,  a  cocked  hat  with 
the  ostrich-feather  linin;'  lMdon;,'in;;  to  the 
unitorm  of  fieiii'nd  ile  ilifision,  which  His 
Majesty  adopts  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony ; 
the  painter  returned  it  with  a  courteous  but 
firm  remonsti-ance  aj;ainst  any  change  in  the 
paintin;;,  uroinjj  the  necessity  of  correctness 
in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  ;rently 
jiointin;'  out  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
the  ke'pi  by  His  Majesty.  Every  olheer  of 
the  staff  was  crowned  with  the  kepi.  Had 
any  distinction  of  headdress  been  observed, 
every  eun  would  of  course  have  been  pointed 
to  the  cocked  bat !  In  short,  the  ]M)or  painter 
did  his  liest  to  imrsuade  Her  Majesty  to 
some  kind  of  reasonin;^  ujion  the  subject. 
But  her  sense  of  the  beautiful  had  lieen 
wounded,  and  no  com|»romlse  could  lie  en¬ 
tered  into.  When  the  ])icture  with  the  hor¬ 
rid  kepi  aj)|>eared  at  the  Exhibition,  Her 
Majesty  refused  to  pausi-  before  it,  and  the 
eu<;ravin;z  taken  from  it  was  never  suffereil 
to  enter  the  Tuileries.  Nor  has  the  painter 
himself  ever  been  received  u|)on  the  same 
terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  liefbre.  At  the  Exhibition  of  this 
yi-ar  the  same  dill'erence  of  opinion  Ix-tween 
Her  Majesty  and  the  sculptor  with  re;'ard‘ 
to  the  bust  of  the  Emjieror  lias  led  to  the 
same  result.  The  bust  in  ipiestion  repre¬ 
sentin'^  His  Majesty  as  be  really  is,  with  the 
wcijilit  of  years,  cares,  and  sovereiiinty  on 
his  brow,  cannot,  of  course,  "ive  the  idea  of 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  with  all  its  ho|)e8 
iiml  joys  before  him. 

’I'he  Emjiress  was  persistent  in  her  en¬ 
deavors  to  induce  the  sculptor  to  plump  out 
the  cheeks  and  diminish  the  width  of  the 
chin,  to  reduci-  the  size  of  the  nose  and  fill 
up  the  (uickers  by  the  eyes.  But  this  was 
a  far  different  affair  to  the  mere  change  of 
headdress  as  executed  in  the  picture.  'Fhe 
sculptor  felt  his  very  reimtation  to  be  at 
stake.  He  was  firm  even  to  stiffness  in  his 
refusal,  in  spite  of  the  tears  that  were  actu¬ 
ally  shed  ui»on  the  (K'casion.  'I’he  EmjK-ror 
himself  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  ar¬ 
tist,  and  refused  the  concession  offered  by 
the  latter  of  withdrawin'j;  the  bust  from  the 
Exhibition.  But  notwithstaudinpt  the  p-cat 
artistic  merit  of  the  bust,  and  the  undeni¬ 
able  resemblance  it  possesses  to  the  ori<;inal, 
no  jiersuaslon  can  induce  Her  Majesty  to 
allow  it  to  enter  any  of  the  Imperial  jialaces, 
and  it  has  already  been  disposed  of  to  the 
Grand  Duche.ss  to  be  hurried  out  of  8i;j;ht 
and  for;j;otten,  much  to  the  dismay  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  sculptor,  who  had  teck- 
oned  upon  ;ireat  increase  of  fame  by  its  ex¬ 
hibition.  All  this  will  not  explain  why' 
Courbet  has  refused  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
but  will  surely  account  fbu  the  enthusiasm 
created  in  the  artist  world  by  his  having 
done  so. 


In  a  communication  to  the  Lombard 
Institute  of  Sciences  at  Milan,  Professor 
Mantegazza  states,  as  a  result  of  exjKri- 
ment,  that  vegetable  oils  act  as  preserva¬ 
tives  from  malaria.  He  finds  reason  to  lie- 
lieve  that  flowers  c.xhale  ozone  in  large 
ipiantities,  and  of  a  (piality  sujierior  to  that 
jiroduced  in  other  ways.  Tlie  exhalation, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  takes  jilace  mostlv 
'luring  sunshine,  and  becomes  very  small 
in  amount  at  night.  If  the  professor  is  right 
in  his  views,  the  cultivation  of  aromatic 
]>lants,  and  the  use  of  vegetable  scents, 
should  be  particularly  beneficial  in  marshy 
districts,  where  the  air  is  unwholesome. 
He  recommends  that  laborers  who  work  in 
swamps  and  rice-fields  should  carry  about 
them  a  small  'piantity  of  spirits  of  turjK'n- 
tine,  or  some  other  powerful  aromatic.  In 
Holland  and  the  marshy  regions  of  the  south 
of  France,  it  is  believed  that  plantations  of 
sunflower  will  prestrve  a  neighborhood  from 
intermittent  fever. 


Tuk  Montpensier  journals  have  all 
suspended  publication,  convinced  of  the 
sterility  of  their  efforts.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  Duke’s  prebmsions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  have  cost  him  two  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 


FLOTOVV  AND  WAGNER. 

^piIE  association  of  these  two  names  isoji- 
X  liorlune.  Both  composers  are  Germans, 
and  each  has  just  achieved  a  success  in  two 
important  musical  capitals,  Paris  and  Munich. 
But  the  systems  followed  by  the  musicians 
are  as  oiiposite  as  the  imles  asunder.  Flo- 
tow,  or  I)e  Flotow,  or  Von  Flotow,  as  he  is 
alternately  styled  in  France  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  has  been  content  to  do  his  sjiiriting 
gently  :  he  has  been  unobtrusive ;  and  so 
unfamiliar  were  his  antecedents,  that  it  was 
for  a  long  time  a  sjieculation  as  to  which 
country  he  belongeil  to.  His  ojH’ra  of  “  Mar¬ 
tha  ”  has  gone  the  round  of  the  world,  de- 
.sj)ite  the  protests  of  the  purists,  who  have 
persisted  in  proclaiming  that  the  sole  merit 
of  the  work  is  based  on  the  interjiolatcd  air, 

“  'I'he  Last  Rose  of  .Summer.”  Boieldieu 
has  been  open  to  the  same  reproach  for 
turning  to  account,  as  he  has  done  so  chann- 
ingly,  the  melody  of  “  Robin  Adair,”  in  the 
“  Dame  Blanche  ” ;  and  those  amateurs  who 
are  enamored  with  the  music  of  Ambroise 
'I'liomas,  must  be  reminded  that  until  Nils¬ 
son  introduced  the  .Swedish  melodies  in  the 
mad  scene  of  Ophelia,  “  Hamlet,”  on  the 
first  night  in  Paris,  was  verging  on  a  failure. 
Flotow  cannot  lx;  accused  of  being  pro- 
fbund,  but  he  is,  at  all  events,  com])rehensi- 
ble ;  his  themes  may  be  trite,  but  they  are 
catching,  and  often  ca|)tivating.  Wagner, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  musician  mil¬ 
itant  throughout  his  checkered  career.  Un¬ 
known  and  jKxir  in  Paris,  Meyerbeer,  who 
had  no  mean  jealousies  of  any  eom|K).sers, 
living  or  dead,  first  took  him  by  the  hand. 
Wagner  turned  against  his  benefactor  whilst 
he  was  living,  and  has  persecuted  him  re¬ 
lentlessly  since  he  was  dead.  Hence  it  is 
that  Paris  will  listen  to  Flotow,  who  is  not 
a  belligerent,  and  they  will  not  tolerate 
VV'agner,  because  he  is  a  firebrand.  'I'he 
tliree-act  opera  of  Flotow,  “  L’Ombre,”  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  'I'heatre  Imperiale  de  I’Opera 
Comi'jue,  has  been  a  decided  success,  al¬ 
though  the  anti- Prussian  feeling  in  Paris 
was  at  fever-heat  on  the  7th  of  .luly,  the 
night  of  the  first  representation.  If  private 
letters,  in  addition  to  journalistic  notices,  are 
to  be  relied  ujxm,  if  Wagner’s  “  Walkiire” 
had  been  brouglit  out  in  Paris  on  the  24th 
of  June,  instead  of  Alunich,  its  rejection 
would  have  been  certain.  'I'lie  Bavarian 
Wagnentes  t/uimd  me  me  are  in  ecstasies, 
but  even  in  their  stronghold  there  is  any¬ 
thing  but  unanimity.  Whilst  with  Flotow 
there  is  no  ({uestion  of  transformation  of 
style,  for  in  the  “  Ombre  ”  he  follows  his 
beaten  track,  —  that  of  endeavoring  to  be 
melodious  and  tuneful,  —  the  dispute  as  to 
the  Wa'znerian  ‘‘  W alkyrie  ”  is,  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  adopted  a  new  style.  Is  bis 
last  oix;ra  an  abandonment  of  his  “  'rristan  ” 
mystifications  'i  —  is  there  a  new  theory  V  — 
is  he  advancing  or  retrograding?  In  the 
face  of  such  conflicting  ojunions  from  the 
Fatherland,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether 
there  be  permanent  signs  of  poimlarity  in 
the  “  Walkiire.”  'There  was  decided  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  second  act ;  but  at  the  end  of 
five  hours  lor  the  three  acts,  the  ayes  were 
in  the  mmority,  to  accept  the  opera  as  a 
success,  flow  far  this  verdict  will  be  rati¬ 
fied  on  apix'al  to  other  musical  cities  has  to 
be  jiroved.  'The  hu’ge  outlay  to  place  the 
“  Walkiire  ”  on  the  stage  would  not  operate 
in  the  smallest  theatre  against  its  produc¬ 
tion,  provided  the  musie  was  attractive  :  but 
the  Munich  orchestra  was  increased  by  one 
third  in  number,  —  an  indication  that  poten¬ 
cy  of  sound  has  much  to  do  with  the  best 
iVagnerian  inspirations.  A  jiortion  of  the 
band  was  invisilile ;  this  device  has  been  tried 
by  Meyerbeer  with  the  chorus.  TI:e  book  of 
the  ojKra  is  anything  but  a  lively  one ;  in 
Paris  or  in  London  it  would  be  provocative 
of  risibility.  Who  can  have  sympathy  with 
the  goils  of  the  Scanilinavian  Olympus,  who 
persecute  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  the 
brother  and  sister  of  the  Walkyrie  Briinn- 
hilde,  the  heroic  virgin  ?  Friiulein  Stehle 
seems  to  have  carried  off  the  honors  in  the 
leading  part.  In  the  “  Rhinegold,”  which 
was  the  prologue  to  the  “  Walkyrie,”  there 
was  no  human  sympathy  ;  but  in  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  “  Song  of  the  Niebelungen  ” 
there  are  more  flesh  and  bicxxl  attributes. 

Flotow,  in  the  “  Ombre,”  has  not  indulged 
in  flights  of  fancy.  He  has  set  the  libretto 
of  M.  de  Saint-George  simjily ;  there  is 
nothing  pretentious,  nothing  eccentric.  As 
in  the  “  Eclair  ”  of  Halevy,  there  are  only 
four  characters,  and  no  chorus  is  used.  'The 
scene  is  in  Savoy,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  at  the  period  of  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Protestants.  'Fhe  supposed 
shade,  or  ghost,  is  that  of  a  Count  who  had 
lieen  sentenced  to  be  shot,  hut  who  is  saved 
by  a  comrade,  who  had  charge  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  party.  It  is  Jeanne,  a  young  orjihan 


girl,  who  is  mystifietl  into  a  marriage  with 
the  Count,  lie  is,  however,  compelled  to 
undergo  bis  sentence  in  reality  ;  but  Mar¬ 
shal  de  Villars,  having  been  appealed  to, 
pronounces  a  pardon,  and  “  L’Ombre  ”  fin¬ 
ishes  happily.  'I'lie  ojxjra  is  sustained  by 
Mdlle.  Marie  Roze,  Mdlle.  Priola,  M.  Mon- 
jauze  and  M.  Meiilet.  'The  air  sung  by  the 
basso,  “  Quand  je  monte  Cocotte,”  in  whieb 
the  trotting  (jualities  of  the  Doctor’s  mare 
are  praised,  quite  excited  the  Parisian  audi¬ 
tory  ;  it  ajipeai's  to  be  a  companion  to  the 
Beer-Song  in  “  Martha.”  A  quartet  at  a 
supi'or-table  is  another  number,  keenly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  encoied.  Another  di'amatic 
quartet  was  redemandeil ;  but  the  <;rowning 
success  was  for  the  couplets,  “  Midi,  Min- 
uit.”  sung  by  Meiilet. 

Here  then  are  two  ojxjras  by  two  (ier- 
mans  of  the  most  opirosite  tendencies ;  in 
the  one,  sole  reliance  is  placed  on  melixlious 
imagery,  sustained  by  orthixlox  orchestra¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  other,  the  ideal  and  the  tanci- 
ful  are  sought  to  be  attained  by  disjointed 
themes,  monotonous  recitatives,  and  Ixiis- 
terous  instrumentation.  Which  work  will 
live,  —  “  L’Ombre  ”  or  the  “  Walkiire  ”  ? 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  All  the  English  Quarterly  reviews 
have  articles  on  Lothair. 

—  Ni-arly  all  the  theatres  of  Paris  are 
now  closed,  and  the  few  tliat  are  open  fail 
to  pay  their  expenses. 

—  A  s'atue  of  'Tlicodore  Kiirner  in  his 
native  city  of  Dres<len,  whieli  originated 
some  vears  ago  with  the  literary  society  of 
that  jilace,  is  to  be  soon  finished. 

—  Mark  Lemon’s  notes  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  Punch  have,  it  is  said,  been  found, 
and  are  to  be  publisbed.  A  life  of  its  Editor 
is  also  in  jireparation. 

—  'The  .founiol  djficiel  announces  that  it 
will  shortly  commence  the  publication  of  its 
fewlletiiii  of  Charles  Dickens’s  last  work, 
which  is  to  be  translated  into  French  by 
Bernard  Derosne. 

—  'The  Prussians  liable  to  serve  in  the 
army  are  being  called  up.  The  Prussian 
vouths  in  London  counting-houses  who  are 
liable  to  the  first  conscri[)tion  have  received 
notice  to  report  themselves. 

—  Queen  Victoria  has  piomised  to  lenil 
eight  pictures  from  the  galleries  of  Windsor 
and  Hampton  Court,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
drawings  from  the  Windsor  library,  to  the 
Holbein  Exhibition  at  Dresden.  Of  course 
a  war  was  not  foreseen  when  this  was  agreed 
to. 

—  'The  tomb  of  Dickens,  in  We.-tminstcr 
Abbey,  is  daily  visited  by  people  from  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  evidently  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  satisfaction  to  hundii'ds  and  thou¬ 
sands  that  the  remains  of  the  great  novelist 
lie  in  the  national  Pantheon.  'TIutc  is  a 
talk  of  naming  a  number  of  London  streets 
after  characters  in  his  novels. 

—  M.  de  Lamartine's  furniture  at  his 
Villa  Moneeau,  which  has  ju>t  been  brought 
to  the  hammer,  produced  fancy  pi  ices. 
Poor  jieople  paid  five  and  ten  times  their 
value  for  old  chairs  and  tables,  in  order  to 
possess  a  souvenir  of  their  illustrious  neigh- 
l)or  and  kind  friend.  A  small  wine-grower 
gave  a  10  for  a  table  on  which  Lamartine 
was  wont  to  write,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  was  not  10.<. 

—  Prof.  Secchi  has  shown  that  the  appar¬ 
ent  disjilacement  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s, 
which  a  French  traveller  recently  made  con¬ 
siderable  noise  about,  is.  in  reality,  no  cause 
for  alarm,  and  has  jminted  out  that  it  is  only 
one  of  the  several  slight  inegularities  which 
a  close  ex.amination  reveals  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  building.  He  remarks  that  while  the 
inclination  unfits  St.  Peter's  for  a  trigono¬ 
metrical  station,  it  indicates  no  instability 
in  the  structure.  The  traveller  was  also 
mistaken  in  thinking  his  observation  a  new 
one,  for  the  inclination  is  mentioned  in  a 
book  printed  in  1694. 

—  One  would  not  have  supposed  that 
“  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs  ”  was  a  favorite 
in  France,  or  that  French  children  were  en¬ 
tertained  with  the  pretty  little  stories  of 
Papal  persecution  with  which  English  chil¬ 
dren’s  btxiks  abound,  but  a  serious  accident 
lately  occurred  on  the  Boulevanl  Mont-Par- 
nasse  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  by  some 
children  to  represent  an  <iuto-(la-/e'.  'Tliey 
erected  a  pile  of  small  sticks,  says  a  French 
paper,  and  std  it  on  fire.  A  child  of  five 
yeiups  old,  who  undertemk  the  jiart  of  the 
condemned  heretic,  bravely  ascended  the 
martyr’s  pyre.  Of  course  the  flames  caught 


his  clothes  and  those  of  the  young  inquisi¬ 
tors  and  executioners.  'These  were  rescued 
Ix-fbre  they  were  much  hurt,  but  th<;  princi¬ 
pal  {lerformer  was  very  seriously  injure'!. 

—  A  graml  Jefe  has  just  taken  place  at 
Allouagne-Saint-Lanne,  a  French  village,  in 
h'mor  of  a  very  jirecious  relic.  We  cannot 
do  Ijetter  than  eojiy,  without  comment,  thim 
the  j>rosj)ectus :  “  A  nine  days’  devotion 
and  grand  jtroecssion  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
'Tear  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shed  bv 
him  at  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  brought 
from  the  E.a.«t  in  the  year  IlOu,  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouilhm,  King  of  .lerusalem,  son  of  Eus¬ 
tace  11.,  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  the  C'luntess 
Saint  Ida ;  an'l  preserve'l  ever  since  in  the 
church  of  the  village  of  Allouagne,  named 
after  this  precious  treasure.”  'Then  follow 
instructions  for  the  nine  days’  ilevotion,  and 
the  procession,  at  which  the  mayor,  mayoress, 
and  military  assisted. 

—  In  the  ojxjratic  world  nationalities  are 
Ixlng  rajiidly  abolisbcl.  Engli^h  opera 
means  //  I'romtore  an'l  Fau^t  performed  in 
English.  Italian  opera  means  her  jiieiieiide 
llollariiler  and  Les  Huf/ueiiot.s  sung  in  Ital¬ 
ian  by  German,  Hungarian,  French,  and 
Swedish  artists.  Even  in  Italv  native  sing¬ 
ers  are  in  the  background.  Tlie  company 
of  the  Scala,  during  the  la»t  season,  was 
composed  partly  of  French  and  Germans, 
namely,  ^hulame  Marie  Sass,  Madame 
Blume,  .an  1  Maurel,  baritone,  from  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  Paris.  'The  Italian  journals  can¬ 
didly  confifesse'l  that  the  season  had  bean 
saved  by  Madame  ISass.  At  tlie  Regio, 
Turin,  ^ladume  Stoltz,  a  German,  with  a 
magnificent  voice,  was  the  prima  donun  «.>■- 
xulnUi  during  the  Carnival,  and  during  Lent 
Madame  Le  Grange  divided  with  Madame 
Penco  the  responsibility  of  the  season.  At 
the  Feniee,  Venice.  Meiulioroz,  from  tlie  Con¬ 
servatoire,  Paris;  .lunke,  a  hasro  prof  tndu. 
native  of  Marseilles,  and  formerly  a  mcmlx;r 
of  the  'Theatre  Lyri,  Boulevard  du  'Temple, 
were  the  attractifins.  At  the  Pergola 
L’lhditinti  III  Ahjeri  was  sung  by  a  French 
tenor. 

—  A  methixl  of  condensing  telegraphic 
messages,  ami  at  the  same  time  keeping 
their  purjxjrt  secret  from  all  p«-rsons  e.xeept 
the  sen'ler  and  receiver,  has  been  devifcl 
by  Mr.  J.  Gall  of  Kingston,  Jamaica  (son 
of  a  well-kn')wn  Edinburgh  jmblisher).  He 
has  drawn  up  a '  lexicon  of  telegraphy,  an'l 
any  one  wishing  t'l  send  a  message  has  but 
to  choose  from  this  le.xicon  a  single  woril, 
according  to  the  natm-e  of  the  message.  In 
this  word  he  conveys  his  whole  meaning  to 
his  frieml  or  correspondent ;  but  to  the  tel¬ 
egraph  clerk,  or  any  one  else,  it  is  an  im- 
jK'iietrable  secret.  The  frieml  or  corre- 
s]K>nilent  is  of  course  aware  of  the  prineijile 
on  which  the  message  is  to  lie  interpreted, 
ami  he  alone  can  resolve  the  meaning.  The 
combinations  of  the  methcxl  are  so  numerous 
that  Mr.  Gall  himsidf  would  be  unable  to 
discover  the  key  which  other  persons  had 
agree'l  to  use  out  of  his  own  lexicon.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  this  method  is  its  econ¬ 
omy.  When  a  long  message  can  be  con¬ 
tained  in  one,  two,  or  tliree  words,  the  sav¬ 
ing  will  lie  great  as  regards  both  money  and 
time.  'The  pre-arrangement  of  messages  is 
described  as  rem.arkably  easy  ;  hence  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  telegraph  lexicon 
shoul'l  not  be  jiublished  for  general  use. 

—  'Tlie  Russian  Historical  Portrait  Gal¬ 
lery,  now  open  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains 
no  less  than  eight  hundred  pictures,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
some  few  belong  to  the  seventeenth,  and 
even  the  sixteenth,  'lliese  works  of  art  h.ave 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hermitage  and 
other  Imperial  galleries,  and  from  jirivate 
collections  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  anil 
elsewhere.  Many  of  the  jtortraits  are  repe¬ 
titions  ;  thus,  there  are  twenty-three  of  Poter 
the  Great,  and  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  of 
Catherine  the  Great.  Russian  writers  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  the  fact  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  centurv  now  being  delive'red  up  to 
them,  with  all  its  historical  jiersonages,  to 
criticise  as  they  please.  Hitherto  no  full 
examination  of  this  century  has  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  Russians,  who  tor  the  most  part  have 
had  to  study  it  in  the  works  of  foreigners, 
such  as  the  history  of  Leveqiie,  and  the 
memoirs  and  travelling  sketches  of  German, 
English,  and  French  vUitors  to  Russia. 
But.  simultaneously  with  die  opening  of  the 
Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  the  whole  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  Empress  Catherine  11.  were 
jiresented  to  the  Russian  Historical  twiety 
by  its  president,  the  Cms.arevitch;  and  the 
interesting  jx?riod  of  Russian  history  which 
extends  from  the  accession  of  Peter  1.  to  the 
death  of  Catherine  11.  is  now  waiting  to  be¬ 
come  tbe  property  of  all  historians  who  can 
succeed  in  putting  their  stamp  upon  it. 
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FULHAM  LAWN. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STAYED  some  short  time  with  my  Mends 

at  The  Lawn.  I  could  not  feel  so  happy 
as  I  diould  have  done  in  this  engamment. 
Armar  used  to  come  day  after  day  when  his 
work  was  over.  Isabella  used  to  glide  into 
the  great  drawing-room,  looking  perfectly 
lovely,  but  ill  and  am-thing  but  happy.  To 
be  sure,  hers  was  a  twilight  nature.  She 
was  a  beautiful  evening  star,  that  paled 
before  the  brilliance  and  heat  of  the  day ; 
only  1  should  have  liked  to  see  some  token 
of  animation  and  interest  now  and  then,  — 
some  tone  other  than  the  neutral  tint  she 
took  refuge  in.  Except  for  her  bright  rose, 
there  seemed  no  single  bright  bit  of  color 
belonging  to  her. 

At  first  his  one  trouble  seemed  to  be 
about  his  picture,  which  he  declared  he 
could  see  fading  day  by  day.  He  took  it  to 
Sir  George,  his  Mend  the  Academician, 
who  said  that  Nieland  had  neglected  to 
varnish  it.  Nieland  himself  had  disap¬ 
peared,  no  one  knew  whither. 

As  for  Henry  Armar,  for  a  time  there  was 
no  doubt  about  his  happiness.  Our  bache¬ 
lor,  with  his  precise  ways,  and  gentle,  old- 
fashioned  hahits,  was  transformed.  Then 
he  began  to  change,  too,  with  Isabella’s 
change,  and  I  noticed  a  sad  look  in  his  face 
reflected  from  hers.  One  day  the  young 
men  of  the  house  had  insisted  upon  taking 
him  to  some  fashionable  tailor’s.  They  said 
he  would  disgrace  Isabella’s  choice  if  he 
were  seen  in  such  an  ill-cut  coat.  It  had 
been  good  enough  for  friendship,  but  it  was 
quite  unsuited  for  sentiment.  Has  any  one 
ever  noticed  the  extraordinary  difference 
wrought  by  tailors  and  seamstresses,  who 
stitch  you  into  youth,  aristocratic  mien,  and 
nationality  at  their  will  ?  Armar  walked 
in  one  day,  looking  like  one  of  the  young 
dandies  in  Rotten  Row.  Isabella  clapped 
her  hands  with  childish  delight  (she  was 
only  eighteen,  and  1  do  not  want  to  be  too 
hard  upon  her).  Henry  Armar  blushed. 

“  After  this,  I  shall  return  to  my  shabby, 
old-fashioned  ways,”  he  said,  smiling;  but 
he  was  pleased  all  the  same,  and  looked 
happier  than  he  had  looked  since  Isabella’s 
strange  depression  had  begun. 

As  for  the  girl  herself,  she  laughed ;  but 
she  was  evidently  in  earnest  when  she  said, 

“  You  must  oftmys  look  like  that,  and  we 
will  go  and  walk  in  the  park  together.”  . 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  secret  childish 
regard  for  appearances  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart.  She  had  not  lived  long  enough  to 
estimate  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
such  a  Mbute.  And,  in  truth,  to  all  young 
people  appearances  are  important.  The 
coin  is  still  current  in  the  Empire  of  Youth. 
It  rapidly  loses  its  value  in  the  Republic  of 
Middle  Age. 

Next  day,  when  Armar  came,  he  smd 
that  his  pictmre  had  come  home  from  Sir 
George’s ;  the  colors,  which  he  feared  were 
fading  already,  had  certainly  revived,  since 
Sir  George  had  good-naturedly  varnished  it 
for  him. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  weddings  and  mar¬ 
riages  ;  it  would  take  many  pages  to  regis¬ 
ter  them,  from  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
to  that  of  a  couple  of  money-bags.  Some¬ 
times  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  two 
masked  figures,  tricked  up  and  disguised,  so 
that  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the 
most  deceived  in  the  other.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  living  creature  united  to  a  shadow. 
Have  you  ever  known  a  man  married  to  a 
doll  ?  He  chose  her  out,  and  paid  for  her. 
^Vhat  a  sweet  face  it  is !  What  high-bred 
calm  !  And  then,  again,  come  the  happy 
lovers,  two  and  two;  as  they  pass  before 
the  high  altars,  the  long  white  veils  of  the 
brides  sweep  along  the  gray  aisles  of  the 
churches :  their  happiness  lightens  up  the 
faces  looking-  on.  Then,  perhaps,  some 
blooming  young  girl  comes  up,  bringing  a 
crutch  and  a  bronchial  wheeze ;  and  it  now 
and  then  happens  that  a  youth  appears, 
leading  a  wig  of  false  plaits,  a  ret  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth,  and  half  a  century  of  bones  to 
the  altar.  The  disparity  is  nut  so  great  as 
you  might  imagine.  There  may  be  a  heart 
beating  still  beneath  all  these  adjustments, 
while  Uie  bridegroom,  for  all  his  youth  and 
good  looks,  has  not  one  single  drop  of  warm 
blood  in  his  body.  So,  b^,  good,  and  in¬ 
different,  they  pass  on  their  way.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  Peace  and  Goodwill  who  go  by 
hand  in  hand.  What  does  it  matter  if 
Goodwill’s  beard  is  grizzled,  and  Peace  has 
crow’s-feet  round  wout  her  loving  eyes? 
Sometimes  it  is  Pride  and  Vainglory,  that 
go  sweeping  past  down  the  long  church,  out 
into  the  churchyard  beyond.  They  are  a 
fine-looking  couple  as  they  sail  along,  and 


they  look  to  see  their  reflection  in  the  eyes 
of  the  bystanders;  Sometimes  —  and  this 
is  no  very  strange  phenomenon  —  it  is  only 
the  past  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
that  is  united  to  the  present  of  the  other. 
They  find  it  out  too  late. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  marriage  this 
was  between  Henrv  Armar  and  Isabella. 
He  loved,  and  she  hoped  that  she  should 
love  him.  Often  enough,  these  are  mate¬ 
rials  to  make  up  a  life’s  happiness ;  but  it 
depends  upon  the  lives  and  the  people  who 
live  them.  Hope  and  fiuth  are  not  enough 
as  we  know,  by  themselves,  and  1  think 
charity  must  have  been  wanting  in  Isabella’s 
heart.  She  had  none  absolutely  for  her 
lover.  She  could  not  help  herself.  Day 
aftar  day  she  used  to  meet  Armar.  She  felt 
merciless.  All  his  kindness  and  gentleness 
only  seemed  to  make  her  more  indignant 
and  angry.  All  his  devotion  only  seemed 
to  repm  her  more  and  more.  And  vet  she 
meant  to  be  good  and  to  be  grateful,  and 
she  straggled  hard  against  herself. 

Lady  B— — ,  seeing  Isabella  so  nervous 
and  out  of  spirits,  thought  that  a  little 
gayety  would  w  a  good  prescription,  and 
proposed  to  take  her  to  a  ball  with  her  own 
daughter,  who  had  just  come  out.  Flowers, 
music,  diamond-ladies,  dancers  floating  by 
in  rhythm,  what  a  good  medicine  for  nerves 
and  hypochondria !  It  is  poison  if  taken  in 
large  quantities,  but  a  single  dose  now  and 
then  acts  as  a  wonderful  elixir. 

Was  this  Isabella?  Henry  Armar,  who 
came  late  to  the  ball,  could  hardly  believe 
it  as  he  saw  her  floating  up  to  him  on  her 
partner’s  ann.  She  was  draped  in  white, 
light,  and  radiance.  Her  face  was  illumined 
with  happiness ;  her  breath  came  and  went ; 
her  hands  trembled  a  little  still  ftom  the 
exertion  of  dancing.  All  the  music  seemed 
reflected  from  her  sweet  eyes.  She  could 
scarcely  stand  still ;  her  whole  heart  seemed 
in  the  dance,  keying  time  to  the  strains  of 
the  musicians.  Tliey  were  playing  a  cheer¬ 
ful  vulgar  tune  that  was  in  vogue  in  those 
days ;  it  was  called  “  The  Grecian  Bend  ” ; 
and  though  it  did  small  credit  to  the  taste 
of  the  musical  critics,  it  jigged  on  in  a  gay, 
dancing,  irresistible  measure,  a  dactyl-and- 
spondee  sort  of  tunc,  that  carried  the  dan¬ 
cers  away  with  it  like  leaves  before  the 
wind ;  flying,  floating,  laughing,  turning,  as 
the  great  white  rush  swept  by. 

“  Come  —  O,  please  come  and  dance,” 
said  Isabella,  imploringly,  to  Armar,  holding 
out  her  hands. 

Poor  Armar !  years  had  passed  since  he 
had  dant-ed ;  he  had  never  cared  for  it  at 
the  best  of  times.  “  I’m  afraid  I  shall  make 
but  a  poor  partner,”  said  he ;  and  yet  he 
could  not  b^  to  refuse.  And  they  started, 
—  Isabella  bounding  serenely,  and  floating 
on  the  music ;  Armar  half  a  second  behind, 
jarring  like  a  false  note,  poor  fellow,  pulling 
her  back  when  she  would  have  urged  him 
forwards,  stumbling  a  little,  and  yet  on  the 
whole  not  quite  unsatisfied  with  his  perform¬ 
ance.  A  man  at  forty-five  is  too  old  to  be¬ 
gin  dancing  without  some  little  preparation. 
When  this  one  stopped,  breathless,  he  saw 
that  Isabella  was  vexed  and  disappointed. 
They  were  standing  against  a  column  in 
the  great  glittering  ball-room ;  a  fair  young 
princess  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  the 
dancers  were  making  way  for  her.  “  I  told 
you  I  should  make  but  a  poor  partner,”  said 
Armar,  seeing  Isabella’s  look  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“  Trust  her  to  me  for  one  round,”  said 
Nieland,  coming  from  behind  the  column ; 
and  before  either  of  them  could  say  one 
word,  he  had  whisked  Isabella  off,  a  Sabine 
in  floating  white  wreaths  of  net  and  gauze 
and  tarlatane.  Nieland,  with  his  foreign 
legs,  could  dance  as  well  as  Isabella  her¬ 
self.  Armar  watched  them  with  jealous 
eyes  as  they  started.  The  music  became 
tneir  life  for  the  time  being;  the  great 
palace  went  spinning  round  them  in  vibra¬ 
tions  of  light.  Was  this  Nieland  ?  was  this 
Isabella  ?  or  were  they  two  souls  in  ecstasy, 
floating  and  swinging  in  sympathy  ?  The 
walls  seemed  to  open  out  into  space  to  Isa¬ 
bella.  “I  don’t  know  where  I  end,  or 
where  the  music  begins,”  I  heard  a  girl  say 
the  other  day.  Isabella  wanted  more  and 
more,  —  she  felt  as  if  she  could  go  on  for¬ 
ever.  Suddenly,  when  she  had  forgotten 
everything,  even  her  partner,  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  moment,  it  all  came  to  an  end  in 
an  instant ;  some  cruel  hand,  thrusting  her 
out  of  pai^ise,  grasped  her  relentlessly, 
and  tore  her  from  her  dream  of  delight.  It 
was  Armar.  “  'Ihank  you,”  he  said  stiffly 
to  Nieland.  Then  to  Isabella,  “  Won’t  you 

come  and  sit  down  by  Lady  B - ?  you 

will  be  tired.”  Isabella’s  face  fell,  but  she 
did  not  resist  his  command;  and  then,  a 
minute  afterwards,  the  music  ceased,  and  all 
the  dancers  came  back  to  the  earth  again. 


and  went  to  ask  for  ices  at  the  refreshment 
table.  It  was  like  the  story  of  llii/uet  a  la 
Houp.  The  refreshments  seemed  to  grow 
ready  iced  and  sweetened,  springing  frem 
underground  among  flowers  and  tountains, 
with  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  white-c  apped 
cooks  and  serving-maids  trom  behind  the 
hanging  curtains  that  concealed  the  end  of 
the  room. 

They  drove  home  in  the  dawning  gold 
that  night,  through  the  crisp,  intoxicating 
morning  air ;  Isabella  could  have  started 
again  and  danced  the  night  all  over  again. 

Lady  B - had  noticed  Armar’s  vexation ; 

not  so  Isabella,  who  thanked  her  chaperone, 
saying  she  had  never  been  so  happy  in  her 
lite ;  and  she  gayly  put  up  her  fresh  smiling 
face  to  be  kissed  when  the  horses  stopjHjd  at 
the  door  of  Bellevue  Row,  with  all  its  white 
closer-drawn  blinds  shining  clear  in  the 
dawn. 

The  next  day  she  was  still  excited,  but 
the  day  after  a  reaction  set  in.  Armar’s 
coming  did  not  brighten  her :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  seemed  to  depress  her  spirits 
strangely ;  and  once  more  the  girl  fell  into 
her  old  listless  way.  She  seemed  bewitched  : 
all  the  brightness  evanescent  and  color 
flown  once,  more,  and  silence  and  languor 
only  in  their  place.  Before  the  ball  we 
had  not  known  what  Isabella’s  spirits  could 
be ;  now  her  sadness  struck  us  more  pain¬ 
fully  than  it  had  ever  dune  before. 

1  could  see  that  Armar  felt  her  coldness 
cruelly,  though  he  was  too  loyal  to  speak  of 
it.  She  shrunk  from  any  demonstration  of 
affection  ;  she  was  kind  sometimes,  but  only 
for  a  minute  or  two.  The  time  for  his 
autumn  circuit  was  a])proaching.  He  would 
have  gladly  stayed ;  but  it  was  even  more 
necessary  for  a  married  man  than  for  a 
bachelor  to  do  his  work  in  life ;  and  neither 

Lord  B - nor  my  lady  would  hear  of  his 

sacrificing  his  prospects  to  a  feeling,  how¬ 
ever  natural. 

He  parted  from  Isabella  one  evening :  he 
was  going  early  in  the  morning.  He  caught 
her  hand  and  held  it  tight.  “  Tell  me,”  he 
said,  “  why  are  we  so  far  apart  ?  Many 
and  many  a  younger  man  might  love  you 
less  truly.  Isabella,  why  do  you  treat  me 
so  strangely  ?  ” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  the  frightened, 
sweet  look  that  exasperated  him.  Was  it 
tliat  she  did  not  want  him  for  a  lover,  but 
only  for  a  Mend.  Was  it  that  he  was  to 
give  her  his  whole  heart,  and  that  she  was 
to  take  it,  and  give  him  a  little  gratitude 
only  in  return. 

“  Isabella,  don’t  look  at  mc^  like  that !  ” 
he  cried. 

“  What  am  I  to  say  ?  ”  she  said.  “  How 
can  I  help  my  looks  ?  ”  And  the  tears 
came  flowing  down  her  cheeks.  She  went 
on  crying  bitterly,  and  would  not  be  com¬ 
forted,  though  her  tears  seemed  to  ease  poor 
Armar’s  wounds.  It  was  a  melancholy 
tribute  to  his  devotion ;  but  since  he  could 
obtain  no  other,  he  was  fain  to  make  the 
best  of  this.  And  then  he  got  into  the  cab 
to  drive  away,  and  leant  out  for  one  more 
glimpse  of  her ;  and  Isabella,  standing  in  the 
shabby  doorway,  with  one  of  her  old  sweet, 
grateful  gleams,  smiled  through  her  tears, 
and  kissed  her  soft  white  fingers  to  him. 

Lady  B - had  promised  to  look  after 

Isabella.  After  Armar  was  gone,  she  used 
to  call  for  her,  and  take  her  out  driving,  and 
the  girl  often  went  over  to  The  Lawn  to 
dine  with  her  good  friends. 

On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  she  was  in 
a  strange  nervous  excitement ;  and  that 
very  evening,  after  dinner,  Nieland  came 
in,  uninvited,  and  scarcely  welcome,  I 
thought,  judging  from  my  lady’s  manner, 
which  was  usually  so  kind,  but  which  could 
be  reserved  on  occasions.  He  ha<l  Ix^en 
abroad,  he  said;  he  had  been  obliged  to 
come  back.  The  cold  welcome  did  not  seem 
to  affect  the  young  man ;  he  went  and  sat 
down  in  the  first  vacant  chair,  and  began  to 
talk  to  one  of  the  sons,  who  happened  to  be 
at  home  that  night.  It  was  rather  an  inter¬ 
esting  conversation,  and  by  degrees  we 
were  all  drawn  into  it.  It  was,  I  remember, 
a  discussion  upon  the  influence  which  one 
person  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
upon  another. 

“  There  are  no  limits  to  the  influences 
round  about  us,”  said  Nieland,  rolling  his 
s’s.  “We  think  we  like,  love,  dislike,  for 
reasonable  motives,  because  such  and  such 
a  person  is  agreeable,  or  good-looking,  or 
unpleasant.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is 
all  fate  and  magnetic  attraction.” 

“  VATiat  you  call  magnetic  attraction  I  call 
affection  and  unselfish  Christian  charity,” 

said  Lady  B - ,  gravely.  “  Mr.  Nieland, 

I  don’t  like  your  theories,  and  I  am  content 
to  accept  the  best  and  greatest  blessings  of 
life  without  discussing  them.” 

“  There  of  course  I  cannot  attempt  to 
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contradict  you,”  said  Nieland,  “  For  my 

Fart  1  like  to  trace  things  to.  their  sources. 

have  experienced  in  myself,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  jwwer  of  unconscit>us  influence 
over  others.  It  is  a  gift  1  do  not  tlesire.” 

The  little  man  looked  so  absunl  as  he 
spoke,  half  sentimental,  half  malicious,  that 
1  could  not  help  laughing. 

“  You  may  laugh,”  he  said,  more  serious¬ 
ly.  “  It  is  because  you  don’t  understand 
what  I  mean.  I  cannot  ”  (and  he  looked  at 
Isabella)  “  create  one  hair’s-breath  of  pos¬ 
itive  feeling ;  nature  has  made  me  a  negative 
medium.  1  can  inspire  aversion  ”  (and  he 
sighed  quite  naturally)  “  and  repulsion  be¬ 
tween  other  people.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
what  is  commonly  called  a  magnetic  influ¬ 
ence.  I  feel  it  at  times,  though  I  cannot 
ac'count  tor  it ;  and  then  1  go  away  till  the 
temptation  is  over.” 

Lady  B - ,  I  could  see,  got  a  little 

vexed.  “  I  hope  you  will  not  let  your 
mind  run  upon  such  fancies,  Mr.  Nieland,” 
she  said.  “  No  human  creature  can  influ¬ 
ence  another  beyond  a  certain  point,  unless 
the  other  is  a  consenting  agent.  Tliere 
may  b*  mysteries  of  sympathy  and  repulsion 
we  do  not  understand,  but  these  are  but 
passing  impressions,  and  true  friendship  and 
true  love  must  be  holier  and  stronger  than 
any  passing  impressions,  which  are  after 
all  only  shadows  of  letter  things.” 

“  Who  believes  in  any  better  things,” 
said  Nieland,  shaking  his  head.  If  he  ha*l 
not  looked  so  utterly  miserable  I  should 
have  felt  inclined  to  take  him  up  with  the 
tongs  and  put  him  into  the  fire.  Ihe  j)oor 
little  man  had  lived  u|>on  dreams  and  fancies 
and  frenzies  until  the  real  true  simple  facts 
of  life  secme<l  all  distorted  and  diluted  to 
him.  It  made  me  sad  to  hear  him  as  he 
talked  on  and  on  in  the  same  strain.  I  was 
glad  that  Isabella  had  not  heard  all  his  dis¬ 
quisition,  however  :  she  had  left  the  room  a 
few  minutes  before,  and  now  came  back 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

“  Are  you  going  to  town  to-night,  Mr. 
Nieland  ?  ”  she  said.  “  AVill  you  post  this 
letter  for  me  when  you  get  to  town  ?  ”  I 
could  not  help  seeing  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Henrv  Armar. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  evening.  'File 
moon  was  streaming  over  the  house-roof, 
over  the  dark  garden  and  tree-tops.  The 
high  silver  night  shone  steadily,  and  would 
not  let  us  rest  or  sleep.  We  went  wander¬ 
ing  aliout  the  garden  after  Nieland  had  left 
us.  The  lighted  hall-door  was  ojjen  wide 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  home  within. 
I  rememlier  thinking,  as  1  slowly  walked  up 
and  down  the  paths,  that  sunlight  and 
moonlight  were  like  these  very  influences  of 
which  we  had  lajen  sj)eaking.  W’ as  Isabe-lla 
in  the  moonlight  the  same  person  as  Isabella 
in  the  sunshine  ?  I  came  upon  her  as  I  was 
speculating  in  this  profitless  way,  or  rather 
upon  the  sound  of  her  voice,  —  for  she  was 
in  the  shadow,  and  1  could  not  see  her  :  only 

Lady  B - ’s  erect  little  figure  standing 

steady  in  the  trembling  moonlight  at  the 
entrance  of  the  laurel-grove. 

“  Come  here.  Miss  Williamson.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  this  jroor  child  ?  ”  she 
said. 

Poor  Isabella!  What  indeed?  She  seemed 
helpless,  heart-broken,  torn  by  grief.  .... 

“  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  ”  she  said. 
“  Will  you  ever  speak  to  me  again  ?  Indeed, 
I  could  not  help  it !  I  could  not  love  him  I 
He  was  too  good,  too  wise,  too  gentle  for  me. 
I  wrote  to-night  to  tell  him  that  it  must 
never  be  —  never,  never  1  Is  it  not  ter¬ 
rible  ?  ”  said  the  girl ;  “  O,  is  it  not  ter¬ 
rible  ?  ”  and  she  wrung  her  hands  helpless¬ 
ly- 

The  stars  all  seemed  to  flash.  Her  poor 
long-pent-up  passion  of  grief  came  sobbing 
through  the  'dark  glades.  We  were  all 
greatly  concerned  and  troubled.  We  com¬ 
forted  her  as  well  as  we  could.  Who  could 
be  angry,  viewing  her  distress  ?  After  all, 
she  had  a  right  to  break  off  her  engagement 
if  she  wished  to  do  so.  She  told  me  after¬ 
wards  that  it  was  ever  since  Nieland  had 
])ainted  her  picture  in  the  studio  in  Lang- 
ham  Street  that  the  impulse  had  haunted 
her.  It  was  not  that  she  loved  any  one 
else,  but  she  found  she  did  not  love  Armar. 
W’as  not  that  a  reason  not  to  marry  him  ? 
And  yet  he  was  worthy  of  a  whole  heart’s 
truth  and  devoted  affection.  He  showed  it 
in  the  way  he  bore  the  cruel  parting. 

He  did  not  reproach  her.  He  was  very 
cruelly  indignant  for  a  little.  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  such  a  depth  of  emotion 
lay  hidden  under  Armar’s  gentle  deliberate¬ 
ness.  It  was  not  for  a  little  while  that  he 
quite  realized  what  had  happened.  When 
he  had  read  and  reread  her  letter,  when  he 
had  seen  her  for  the  l^t  time,  then  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  fate  was  against  him. 

“  Your  letter  is  a  cruel  blow  to  me,”  he 
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wrote.  “  You  are  right  to  break  oflF  your 
engagement  if  it  is  not  for  your  happiness. 
You  have  not  understood  me,  nor  the  worth 
of  a  love  that  I  gave  you.  I  have  some¬ 
times  thought  this  before  now.  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  as  well  as  for  myself.  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  suffered  very  much.  For 
myself,  1  shall  never  think  of  any  other 
woman  except  the  one  who  has  done  me  a 
cruel  wrong  ;  who  is  still  dear  to  me  not¬ 
withstanding.  It  is  not  your  merit,  Isabel¬ 
la  :  it  is  my  fate ;  and  it  seems  hard  that 
the  true  heart  I  had  to  give  should  not  have 
found  a  home.  Now  it  is  too  late,  (food 
by,  my  dearest.  My  chambers  will  seem  a 
little  more  dreary,  and  1  shall  no  longer 
come  to  The  Lawn.  Poor,  dear  old  Lawn, 
where  I  have  been  so  happy  1 
When  Isabella  marriea,  as  she  did  a  year 
or  two  after,  Armar  sent  her  a  kind  letter 
and  a  diamond  star  he  said  he  had  by  him 
for  some  time.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
bought  for  her  long  l)efore. 


t'lIAlTEU  VI. 

Tlie  end  of  my  story  is  a  sad  one. 
Armar  never  was  quite  liimself  again.  It 
was  not  from  any  special  cause  that  he  fell 
ill ;  but  I  heard  he  was  ailing,  and  often  out 
of  town.  lie  did  not  rally,  somehow,  and 
his  interest  in  things  seemed  to  flag,  lie 
had  taken  upon  him  the  Ixindage  of  self 
late  in  life ;  it  was  too  late  to  cast  it  off, 
and  live  as  he  had  done  till  then  with  other 
hearts,  and  happinesses,  and  sorrows  than 
his  own.  Once  he  came  face  to  face  with 
Isabella  walking  with  her  husban<I.  She 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  would  have 
sjioken,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  bowed, 
and  walked  away . 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  I  met  Lady 

B - by  chance  looking  very  pale  and  sad. 

She  was  driving,  but  she  stopj)ed  her  cai^ 
riage,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  come  with 
her.  “  We  have  had  bad  news,”  she  said. 
“  Our  dear  old  friend,  Henry  Armar  is  dead. 
My  husband  went  to  him.  It  was  down  at 
Richmond  that  it  hnp])ened.  He  left  a 
message  that  he  wished  that  I  should  go  and 
burn  his  papers,”  said  the  kind  lady,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears :  “  and  I  am  on  my 
way  now  to  his  chambers.  Will  you  come 
with  me  ?  ”  she  said.  “  It  is  so  sad  going 
there  alone ;  and  yet  I  did  not  like  to  take 
my  girls.” 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  heli)  her.  I  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  we  rolled  away  to- 
getlier,  thinking  of  the  last  time  we  had 
been  there  and  of  our  merry  luncheon- 
party.  We  were  exjiected  :  the  laundress 
opened  the  door  and  dropjied  a  courtesy. 
“  1  have  lighted  the  fire,  as  you  told  me,  my 
lady.  Then?  is  no  one  come  yet,”  she  said ; 

and  Lady  B -  explained  that  she  had 

a[)pointed  the  heir-at-law  to  meet  her. 

The  place  seemed  scarcely  changed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  empty,  and  its  owner  was 
gone  forever.  There  was  his  chair  by  the 
fireside,  his  table,  and  the  ink  and  the  pens 
lying  ready  for  use.  And  there  was  the 
desk  and  there  was  the  cabinet  where  his 
letters  were,  tied  up  and  docketed  and  all 
in  order.  It  was  very  sad,  and  yet  very 
jieaceful :  the  long  drudgery  was  over,  the 
weary  waiting  was  ended,  and  the  sadness 
and  loneliness  finished.  Our  tears  fell  as 
we  went  about  the  place  with  hearts  full  of 
affectionate  remembrance.  How  kind  he 
had  been,  what  a  trusty  and  faithful  fiiend. 
'Fhere  was  the  glass  that  would  reflect  his 
face  no  more :  the  unojiened  books  and  let¬ 
ters  that  he  would  never  seii  lying  in  a  heap 
on  his  table.  ITie  heir-at-law  came  while 
we  were  waiting.  His  name  was  Armar 
too;  he  was  a  cousin,  a  cheerful  country 
squire,  troubled  by  no  great  feeling  or  re¬ 
gret  for  a  ))crson  he  had  scarcely  known. 
He  begged  us  to  do  what  we  would  with 
the  papers,  and  walked  about  the  room 
glancing  somewhat  contemptuously  at  its 
shabby  fiirniture  and  quaint  relics  of  ancient 
china  or  bronze  ware.  Tha  squire  was  evi¬ 
dently  no  amateur  of  rococo. 

The  squire  looked  about,  and  then  walked 
into  the  bedroom,  which  was  all  straight  and 
in  order,  never  again  to  be  inhabiu^d  by  the 
person  who  had  lived  there  so  long. 

“  Why,  what  is  this  ?  ”  said  the  squire,  in 
his  loud  voice.  “  A  picture-frame  ?  a  lady 
without  a  head  1  What  a  strange  fancy  I  ” 

It  was  as  he  said ;  the  picture  still  hung 
in  its  place  :  the  face  had  faded  and  faded 
entirely  away,  and  only  those  who  knew  the 
secret  could  have  told  who  the  picture  rep¬ 
resented.  The  secret  was  in  the  packet  of 
letters,  tied  with  a  lawyer’s  pink  tape,  that 
I  held  in  my  hand,  and  flung  into  the  fire 
in  which  we  were  burning  the  papers. 

The  squire  watched  us  in  silence  and  did 
not  interfere.  He  was  still  there,  when  we 


heard  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  drive  up, 
and  the  laundress  flung  open  the  door. 
“  Perhaps  it  is  my  husband,”  said  Lady 

B - ,  looking  up  tremulously.  But  it  was 

a  lady  who  came  up  the  stairs,  with  a  rustle 
of  garments,  into  the  room.  For  an  instant 
she  stood  quite  still,  bewildered  and  sur¬ 
prised,  veiy  pale  with  gleaming  dark  eyes, 
and  her  white  gown  falling  about  her. 

Need  I  say  that  it  was  Isabella  ?  She  was 
carrying  a  great  bunch  of  yellow  roses  in  her 
hand  (for  summer-time  had  again  come  round, 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming,  every  wh<;re). 
Isabella  hurried  up  to  us,  stumbling  in  her 
grief,  over  her  long  trailing  dress. 

“  What  sad  news !  O,  what  sad  news !  ” 
she  said,  with  a  long  shivering  sigh.  “  O, 

dear  Lady  B - ,  I  could  not  stay  away  I 

I  came  to  see  him  once  more.  Don’t  — 
jilease  don’t  refuse  !  I  must  see  him  again ! 
I  promised  him  to  come —  he  asked  me 
not  to  be  sorry.”  And  she  smiled  in  a 
strange,  forced  way. 

Lady  B— —  could  not  sneak.  It  was  the 
cousin  who  answered.  “  Poor  fellow !  ”  he 
said.  “  You  are  too  late ;  everything  is 
over.  It  all  happened  at  Richmond.”  And 
then  he  opened  the  door,  towards  which 
Isabella  had  instinctively  moved.  He 
opened  it  and  walked  in,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  I  heard  an  exclamation  from  him. 
“  How  strange  !  ”  he  said.  “  'ITiere  is  some 
sense  in  that  picture  after  all.  I  did  not 
make  out  the  face  liefore  —  I  see  it  now.” 

As  Isabella  stood  crying  and  hanging  her 
head,  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  a  faint  image 
of  her  likeness  was  repeated  in  the  frame- 
that  hung  over  her  head.  It  may  have  been 
that  she  was  standing  bi'side  it,  and  that 
her  fac'e  suggested  a  meaning  to  the  dis¬ 
colored  traces  of  the  likeness  we  remem- 
liercd. 


IS  THE  WORLD  ROLHD? 

'IVrE  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  us 
T  T  demented  for  asking  the  alxive  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  Mr.  John  Hampden  (or  “Parallax”) 
has  re<;ently  backed  his  opinion  to  the  con¬ 
trary  by  a  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  and 
an  interesting  exjieriment  has  taken  place. 
I’his  gentleman,  in  1865,  published  a  book 
to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a  plane,  without 
motion,  and  unaccompanied  by  anything  in 
the  firmament  analogous  to  itself,  ’fhe 
whole  question  turns  on  the  convexity  of 
water,  for  if  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  the 
surface  of  all  standing  water  must  have  a 
certain  degree  of  convexity  ;  every  part 
must  be  an  arc  of  a  circle,  rising  at  the 
rate  of  about  eight  inches  per  mile ;  and  in 
every  succeeding  mile,  eight  inches  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  stjuare  of  the  distance.  Mr. 
Hampden  says  he  tried  the  following  ex¬ 
periment.  In  the  Old  Bedford  Canal,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  a  boat  and  flag  was  directed  to 
sail  from  V^'elney  Bridge,  and  remain  at 
Welche’s  Dam,  six  miles  distant.  Mr. 
Ham(>den,  with  a  telescope,  placed  himself 
in  the  water  as  a  bather,  with  his  eye  not 
exceeding  eight  inches  above  the  surface, 
llie  flag  and  the  boat  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  were  clearly  visible  throughout  the 
whole  distance,  so  that  he  concluded  if  the 
surface  of  the  water  had  risen  as  above 
mentioned,  he  could  not  have  seen  the  boat 
at  all.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the 
inclination  to  follow  Mr.  Hampden  in  the 
far-fetched  theories  contained  in  his  volume. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  gentleman  offered 
to  stake  five  hundred  jiounds  on  his  theory  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  offering,  in  like  manner,  to  stake  five 
hundred  pounds  upon  the  issue,  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  “  prove  the  convexity  or  curvature  of 
the  surface  of  a  canal,  river,  or  lake.”  The 
spot  chosen  was  that  portion  of  the  Old 
Bedford  Canal  between  Old  Bedford  Bridge 
and  Welney  Bridge,  a  distance  of  six  miles 
in  a  str.iight  line. 

The  e.xperiment  came  off"  March  5,  1870; 
and  an  oblong  s^nal,  six  feet  by  three,  was 
placed  on  Old  Bedford  Bridge,  its  centre 
being  thirteen  feet  four  inches  above  the 
water.  At  three  miles’  distance  along  the 
canal  (we  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter,  Mr.  Hampden’s  referee),  a  staff  was 
erected,  having  a  red  disc  of  wood  one  foot 
in  diameter  affixed  to  it,  the  centre  of  which 
was  also  thirteen  feet  four  iqches  aliove  the 
water;  and  on  Welney  Bridge,  three  miles 
farther,  a  third  signal  was  placed,  reaching 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  thirteen  feet  four 
inches  likewise  above  the  water.  'Fhe  ob¬ 
servations  were  made  by  means  of  a  large 
telescope  (four-inch  object-g^lass),  and  also 
hy  means  of  a  sixteen-inch  Troughton  level, 
placed  in  the  same  position  and  height  above 
the  water  as  the  large  achromatic.  On  the 
centre  signal-staff'  there  was  a  red  disc, 
which  was  allowed  to  remain  nine  feet  four 


inches  above  the  water,  or  four  feet  lower 
than  the  other.  - 

Now  the  result  was,  that  in  each  of  these 
observations,  one  taken  from  Welney  Bridge, 
and  the  other  from  Old  Bedford  Bridge,  with 
the  large  achromatic  telescope,  the  two  discs 
of  the  central  staff’  appeared  in  each  case 
above  the  other  bridge,  showing  that  the 
signal-staff  in  the  centre  was  higher,  and 
thus  proving  the  convexity  of  the  water. 
Similar  results  appeared  with  the  telescope 
of  a  sixteen-inch  Troughton  level,  placed  in 
the  same  position.  The  umpires,  of  course, 
could  not  agree,  and  the  editor  of  the  Field 
was  called  in  as  referee.  He  decided  that 
Mr.  Wallace,  by  means  of  the  experiment 
agreed  on,  has  proved  to  his  satisfaction  the 
“  curvature  to  and  fro  ”  of  the  Bedford  Ca¬ 
nal  to  the  extent  of  five  feet  more  or  less. 
He  therefi're  paid  Mr.  Wallace  the  one 
thousand  pounds  that  had  been  lodged  at 
Coutts’s  Bank. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  letter  to  the  Field  (April 
2,  1870),  commenting  on  Mr.  Carpenter’s 
remarks  in  his  Re[)ort,  says  that  that  gentle¬ 
man  objects  to  the  value  of  the  view  in  the 
large  telescope  “  because  it  showed  but  two 
|K)ints,  when  a  comparison  had  to  be  insti- 
I  tuted  between  three  ” ;  but  he  omits  to  state 
that  the  telescope  itself  was  placed  accurate¬ 
ly  at  the  third  point,  just  as  was  the  spirit- 
level  telescope,  —  to  the  view  shown  by 
which  he  makes  no  objection.  Tlie  views 
from  both  extremities  of  the  six  miles 
agreeing  so  closely,  both  prove  the  very 
great  accuracy  of  the  level  used,  and  that  it 
may  be  depended  upon  to  show  that  the 
surface  of  water  does  really  sink  below  the 
true  level  line  in  a  continually  increasing 
degree  as  the  distance  is  greater ;  but  the 
proof  of  convexity  in  no  way  depends  on 
tins  accuracy,  as  it  was  shown  still  better 
W  the  large  telescope  without  a  spirit-level. 
The  curvature  shown  by  the  large  telescope 
is  about  five  and  a  half  feet  at  the  middle 
signal,  three  miles  distant ;  cciual  to  eleven 
feet,  if  measured  at  the  farther  signal ;  and 
the  depression  below  the  cross-hair  or  true 
level  line  being,  according  to  Mr.  Carjienter, 
an  equal  amount,  makes  twenty-two  feet  in 
all,  leaving  less  than  two  feet  for  refi  action 
to  bring  it  to  the  full  theoretical  amount, 
which  is  something  less  than  twenty-four 
feet.  The  three  jioints  deviated  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  direction  very  nearly  as  much  as  is  re- 
(piired  by  the  assumed  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
level  telescojie  line  is  a  tangent  to  a  circle, 
approximately  the  circle  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Vernon  says,  if  the  telescope  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  laid  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  a  plumb-line  dropped  from  its  centre,  it 
would  have  been  found  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  three  miles  off  was  six  feet,  and  at  six 
miles,  twenty-four  feet,  lower  than  the  water 
at  the  spot  where  the  observation  was  made. 

Homer  considered  the  world  as  flat.  Mr. 
(fladstone,  in  Ids  “  Studies  of  Homer  and 
the  Homeric  Age,”  states  that  in  Homer’s 
estimation  the  form  of  the  world  was  not 
circular,  but  oval,  having  a  shorter  diameter 
from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south. 
In  tlie  map  he  gives,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelosnram  with  rounded  edges,  like  the 
oblong  shield  then  in  use.  The  merit  of  the 
discovery  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
is  due  to  the  Pythagoreans,  who  came  to  the 
conclusion  from  astronomical  observations ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  Pythagoras  was 
himself  aware  of  this  truth.  It  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  generally  in  Gi-eece  until  the  age  of 
Plato.  The  Arabs  speculated  on  the  spher¬ 
ical  form  of  the  globe,  and  the  calif,  Alma- 
moun,  in  814  a.  d.,  ordered  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  degree  in  the  plains  of  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  which,  at  a  much  later  jieriod,  was  imi¬ 
tated  bv  Snellius  in  Holland,  and  Norwood 
in  England.  The  length  of  degrees  of  the 
meridian  in  different  latitudes  gives  the  form 
and  size  of  the  earth.  Eleven  aifs  have 
been  measured  in  Europe,  one  in  the  Andes, 
two  in  the  East  Indies.  No  two  of  these 
yielded  the  same  result,  showing  the  slightly 
irrregular  form  of  the  earth.  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville,  in  her  “Physical  Geography,”  points 
out  that  the  dip  or  depression  ot  the  horizon 
is,  in  round  numbers,  a  fathom  tor  every 
three  miles  of  distance ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
object  a  fathom  or  sLx  feet  high  wovrid  be 
hid  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth  at  the  dis- 
tance’of  tliivc  miles.  .Since  the  dip  increases 
as  the  squar.',  a  hi'.l  one  hundred  fatLoa.s 
high  would  be  hid  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles.  Another  mode  of  determining  the 
form  of  the  earth  is  by  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum.  Its  descent,  and  conse¬ 
quently  its  oscillations,  are  accelerated  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  gravitation,  which 
increases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
Experiments  have  been  made  at  various 
places,  but  no  two  sets  give  exactly  the 
same  results.  The  method  employed  for 


measuring  arcs  of  the  meridian,  and  that  of 
deducing  the  form  of  the  earth  from  the  os¬ 
cillations  of  the  pendulum,  are  given  in  the 
sixth  section  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  “  Connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,”  eighth  edi¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  all  this  will  be  nonsense 
to  “  Parallax  ” ;  but  we  may  be  well  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  all 
thinking  men. 


THE  GERMAN  RHINE. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  revived 
interest  in  Nikolaus  Becker’s  “  German 
Rhine”  and  the  reply  to  it  by  Alfred  de 
Musset.  This  is  Becker’s  lyric  :  — 

It  never  ihall  be  Fnnee's, 

The  free,  the  Qennan  Khiue, 

Though  raven -like  she  glances 
And  croaks  her  foul  design. 

So  long  as  calmly  gliding 
It  wears  its  mantle  green. 

So  lone  as  oar  dividing 
Its  mirrored  wave  is  seen. 

It  never  shall  be  France's, 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine, 

So  long  as  youth  enhances 
Ills  fervor  with  its  wine. 

So  long  as,  sentry  keeping. 

The  rocks  its  margin  stud  ; 

So  long  as  spires  are  steeping 
Their  image  in  its  flood  ; 

It  never  shall  be  France’s, 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine, 

So  long  as  festive  dances 
Its  tover-groups  combine  ; 

So  lung  as  angler  bringeth 
Its  lusty  trout  to  shore. 

So  long  as  minstrel  singeth 
Its  praise  from  door  to  door. 

It  never  shall  be  France's, 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine, 

Until  its  broad  e.xpanse  is 
Its  last  defender’s  shrine. 

Dc  Musset’s  reply,  a  translation  of  which 
from  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  is  given  below, 
is  as  follows :  — 

LE  RHIN  ALLEMAND. 

Noils  ravonz*  ea,  Totre  Khin  allemaud 
1)  a  tenu  daiw  notre  verre. 

Un  couplet  ^u'un  s’eo  va  chantant 
KfIUct*-t>il  la  trace  altiere 

Du  pied  de  nos  chevaux  marque  daus  votre  saoir  ? 

Nuuri  ravoos  eu,  votre  Rbin  alleroand  ; 

S^in  seiQ  porte  uoe  plaie  auverte 
Du  jour  oii  Coitde  triomphaot 
A  dechirt’  sa  robe  verte ; 

Ou  le  pi  re  a  puMe,  passera  bieo  Tenfant. 

Nous  Tavous  eu,  votre  Khin  allemaufi  ; 

(^ue  faisaieut  vos  vertus  Jermaines 
(juaud  notre  C«^r  tout  puissant 
De  son  ombre  C'mvrait  vos  plained? 

Ou  done  est-il  tomb^,  ce  dernier  osaement  ? 

Nous  Uavons  eu,  votre  Khin  allemand  ; 

Si  v«  u«  oubliezs  votre  hidtoire, 

Vos  jeunes  filies  suremenr. 

Out  inirux  garde  notre  memoire  : 

Klles  nous  unt  ver»t^  votre  petit  via  hlauc. 

S'il  est  a  voud,  votre  Rhin  allemand, 

Lavez-y  done  v«»tre  livr^  ; 

Maid  parlez-en  moins  ftereuient. 

Combien,  au  j»ur  de  la  cur^, 

Etiez  voud  de  corbeaux  contre  Taigle  expinuit? 

Qu'il  coule  en  paix,  votre  Rhin  allennuid  ; 
i^ue  vod  cathtWIrales  guthiqued 
S*y  retletent  modeatement ; 

Maid  crai^nez  que  vue  airs  bachiques 
Ne  revtiUent  lea  morU  de  leur  repos  ! 

THE  REPLY. 

Your  Oennan  Rhine  has  lieen  ours  before  ! 

It  has  served  our  aassail  bowls  to  dll. 

Can  dinginjr  its  praise  from  door  to  door 
EflitCi;  the  houf'printds  legible  stilL 
Of  our  cavalry  charge  that  bathed  its  feftj^bank  in  your 
gore? 

Y'our  German  Rhine  has  been  ours  before ! 

On  its  breast  the  woun«l  yet  gapeih  wide, 

Which  conquering  Conde  made,  when  he  tore 
Tlirough  its  mantle  of  green  to  the  farther  side : 

W’hcre  once  the  sire  has  ridden,  shall  the  son  not  ride 
once  more  ? 

Your  German  Rhine  has  been  ours  before ! 

Of  your  German  virtues  what  remains 
W'hen  across  its  flood  our  legions  pour 
And  the  Empire  over-clouds  your  plains  ? 

When  all  your  meu  have  fallen,  have  ye  other  men  in 
store  ? 

Your  German  Rhine  has  been  ours  before  ! 

If  ye  your  annals  would  fain  fonp^t 
Y'our  daughters  remember  the  days  of  yore, 

Ai.d  wi.'h  the  Frenchman  ammig  them  yet, 

For  whom  your  vintage  white  they  were  always  blithe  to 
pour. 


A  CURIOUS  experiment  is  about  to  be 
made  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  at  Pans. 
It  con?i»ts  of  a  revival  of  one  of  the  old 
farces  in  vogue  contempor.ineously  with 
mysteries  and  miracle  plays.  “  'lai^tre 
Pierre  Pathelin,”  the  authorship  of  which 
has  given  rice  to  much  speculation,  has  been 
fitted  for  the  modern  stage  by  M.  Edouard 
Fournier.  It  v.ill  be  played  as  nearly  as 
jiossible  as  it  was  at  its  first  pnxluction  in 
the  days  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  The  dress¬ 
es  and  decorations  will  be  copietl  trom  the 
black-letter  edition  of  1490.  As  the  farce 
is  written  in  eight-syllable  verse,  it  will  be 
a  complete  innovation  upon  recent  custom. 
No  work  in  verse  other  than  ten-syllable  has 
been  played  at  the  Fran^aise  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  Tlie  last  instance  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  octosyllabic  verse  was  the  “  Sot 
Veng6”  of  Poissen,  performed  in  1652. 
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A  PAGE  OF  HISTORY. 

N  the  last  number  of  the  Ilevue  des  Deux 

Mondes  M.  Albert  Reville  brings  to  a 
termination  an  instructive'  sketch  of  the 
grandeur  and  miseries  of  poor  King  Louis 
of  Holland,  —  king  by  die  grace  of  his 
bnither  Napoleon.  His  Majesty  had  been 
obliged  to  marry  Hortensc,  the  daughter  of 
Josephine  Beaidiamais,  and  this  ill-assorted 
match  was  fruitful  of  discord.  In  one  of 
Napoleon’s  letters  to  his  lieutenant  at  the 
Hague,  he  wrote  :  “  Your  nuarrels  with  the 
Queen  penetrate  to  the  public.  Assume  at 
home  mat  jiatemal  and  mild  disposition 
which  you  display  in  your  government,  and 
in  affairs  that  severitv  wliich  you  exhibit  in 
your  household.  Vou  treat  your  young 
wife  as  one  would  a  regiment  (!)  Distrust 
the  persons  who  surround  you.  —  you  are 

only  surrounded  by  nobles . The 

Catholics  begin  to  fear  you.  Why  don’t 
you  employ  some  of  them '?  Should  you 
not  protect  your  religion  ?  ”  After  being 
instructe<l  to  protect  religion  by  giving 
Catholics  civil  employment  and  sweets  of 
office.  King  Louis  received  further  lessons 
in  the  art  of  governing  a  conquered  people 
uhder  dictation.  Poor  Louis  was  always 
tlying  to  escape  from  his  purgatory  and 
abasing  himself,  but  Napoleon  insisted  that 
he  should  remain  on  his  throne  and  carry 
out  the  policy  of  France.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bones  of  contention  was  the  continen¬ 
tal  blockade.  The  Dutch,  as  Canning  after¬ 
wards  sang  in  his  famous  despatch,  were 
fond  of  trade ;  to  blockade  their  ports  was 
to  ruin  the  countrj',  which,  as  Louis  very 
pro|ierly  remarked,  consisted  of  large  towns 
whose  existence  depended  on  trade,  and 
in  no  way  resembled  France,  with  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  Havre,  and  a  few  other  ports. 
When  the  rupture  with  Sweden  came,  Louis, 
who  was  dragged  along  with  the  larger 
constellation,  was  driven  almost  to  distrac¬ 
tion,  but  he  was  not  only  ordered  to  seize 
the  Swedish  vessels  in  his  ptirts,  but  had  to 
endure  bearing  his  brother  call  Holland  an 
English  province  and  the  King  the  first 
smuggler. 

King  Louis  complained  bitterly  to  the 
Russian  ambassador,  who  observed,  “  Ah  ! 
sire,  il  est  avec  le  ciel  des  accoinmodemens.” 
“  Oui,  monsieur,”  replied  his  Majesty,  “  mais 
il  n’en  est  point  avec  I’enfer.”  The  Empe¬ 
ror,  enraged  at  the  manher  in  which  the 
blockade  had  been  violated,  publicly  de¬ 
clared  Holland  an  English  colony,  and 
threatened  that  it  should  be  eaten.  In  a 
conversation  with  Louis,  he  said,  “  I  wish 
to  be  the  only  master ;  you  may  take  your 
choice,  either  to  finish  your  days  as  a  French 
prince  in  France  or  elsewhere,  or  to  accept 
another  kingdom  in  Germany,  as  I  shall 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  you  one. 
The  only  thing  now  to  be  considered  is  the 
best  mode  of  uniting  Holland  to  the  Empire. 
You  can  abdicate  of  your  own  good  will  or 
declare  war  with  me.  In  the  latter  case  I 
should  have  no  pity  to  show  Holland ;  in 
the  former  you  might  stipulate  several  con¬ 
ditions  advantageous  for  that  country.”  It 
is  difficult  to  read  this  scene  without  laugh¬ 
ing,  Louis  is  forced  to  reign ;  and  he  is 
then  commanded  to  abdicate  voluntarily,  or 
to  fight  with  his  own  brother  for  a  kingdom  he 
does  not  want,  —  the  donor  and  the  most  re¬ 
doubtable  warrior  of  modern  times.  Shortly 
afterwards  appeared  a  strange  note  in  the 
Moniteur,  commencing,  “  Holland  is  in  real¬ 
ity  only  a  portion  of  France,”  &c.  Louis 
protested,  and  Napoleon  excused  himself,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Dutch  were  hostile  to 
France.  “  You  should  understand,”  said 
he,  “  that  I  do  not  separate  myself  from  my 
predecessors ;  and  that  lh»m  Clovis  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  je  me  tiens 
solidaire  de  tout,  et  que  le  mal  qu’on  dit  dc 
gaite  de  coeur  contre  les  gouvememens  qui 
m’ont  prwedd,  je  le  tiens  comme  dit  dans 
I’intention  de  m’offenser.”  At  last  Napoleon 
consented  only  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  on  certain  conditions.  Louis  threat¬ 
ened  to  return  to  Holland  with  his  eldest 
son  ;  but  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  he  and  his  son, 
the  present  Emjieror’s  brother,  were  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  In  the 
end  Louis  had  to  give  way  and  cede  what 
provinces  his  brother  dcsirM,  and  finally  he 
abdicated  and  sought  refuge  in  Austria. 


BARNABY  RUDGE’S  RAVEN, 

SPEAKING  of  the  high  prices  which 
Charles J-flckens’s  pictures,  etc.  brought 
at  the  recent  sale  iu  London,  the  .‘Saturday 
Review  says  tliat  the  most  nunarkable  price 
was  given  for  a  stuffed  raven,  the  bird  be¬ 
ing,  as  wc  are  told,  the  original  of  “  Grip  ” 
in  Bamaby  Rudge.  and  selling  in  conse¬ 
quence  for  120  guineas.  'Phe  raven,  we  arc 


infonneil,  was  not  a  very  meritorious  animal 
himself;  and  though  we  must  confess  our¬ 
selves  to  be  anytliing  but  conqietent  judges 
of  the  value  of  stuffed  ravens,  wc  prt*sumc 
that  he  must  have  sold  fur  at  least  240  times 
his  natural  value.  Never  was  raven  so 
highly  honored  before.  We  should  com¬ 
mend  the  anecdote  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Barnuin,  if  that  .-enterprising  person 
still  honors  the  world  with  his  presence, 
and  would  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of 
discovering  the  original  of  Edgar  Poe’s  ra¬ 
ven.  If  a  still  more  daring  flight  of  imagi¬ 
nation  be  within  his  powers,  perhaps  he 
might  discover  the  bird  of  which  Shake¬ 
speare  was  thinking  when  he  talked  about 
the  hoarse  raven  who  croaked  the  fatal  en¬ 
trance  of  Duncan.  A  search  through  the 
farmhouses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stratfonl- 
on-Avon  would  surely  reveal  some  venerable 
bird  which  mav  be  8up|X)Bed  to  have  jierched 
on  the  hand  of  the  divine  Williams.  Mean¬ 
while  we  should  rather  like  to  know  what 
the  fortunate  (lossessor  of  this  animal  will 
do  with  him.  Of  course  he  will  tiy  in  some 
way  to  get  1 20  guineas’  worth  of  pleasure 
out  of  his  “  interesting  relic.”  He  hopes,  it 
may  be.  to  be  known  throughout  the  me¬ 
tropolis  as  the  fortunate  holder  of  the  raven. 
For  some  purposes  it  may  possibly  pay  to 
enjoy  such  notoriety.  There  is  the  well- 
known  casi'  of  the  New  York  hatter,  who 
made  his  fortune  by  giving  we  forget  how 
many  dollars  for  admission  to  one  of  Jenny 
Lind’s  concerts.  But  if  he  expects  the  sim¬ 
ple  gratification  of  showing  the  bird  to  his 
friends,  and  saying  to  every  fresh  visitor. 
This  is  a  raven  which  was  described  by 
Charles  Dickens,  we  will  warn  him  in  a 
friendly  spirit  that  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
may  become  something  of  a  bore,  and  that 
rash  persons  will  iR-rhaps  be  found  after  a 
time  to  declare  that  ravens  described  by 
Mr.  Dickens  have  a  singular  family  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  ravens  which  Mr.  Dickens 
never  described.  Meanwhile  he  had  better 
take  means  to  identify  his  precious  posses- 
tion,  for  if  it  is  once  generally  known  that  a 
Bamaby  Rudge  raven  may  fetch  120  guin¬ 
eas,  the  market  will  speerlily  be  glutted  with 
true  original  Bamaby  Rudge  ravens,  and 
possibly  the  last  vestiges  of  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  race  of  birds  may  be  extirpated  from 
the  British  islands.  Enough  snuff-boxes 
have  been  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Royal 
George  to  build  two  or  three  first-rates,  and 
the  rope  which  hung  Palmer  is  said  to  have 
been  somewhere  about  a  mile  in  length,  if 
all  the  fragments  were  genuine.  We  fear 
that  the  mind  of  the  bold  speculator  may 
sjieedily  be  humbled  by  a  whole  flock  of 
8]>urious  imitations. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


A  HOLIDAY  TKIl’. 

“  I  oAZK  upon  a  city  ” 

(Tlioui;h  maybe  it 's  a  town). 

Whereon  to  write  a  ditty. 

To  send  you,  I  sit  down. 

To  paint  its  quays  and  bridges, 

Its  dandies  and  its  belles, 

Its  sands  and  pebble-ridges. 

Its  sights  and  —  oh !  its  smells. 

For  though  we  're  on  one  planet, 

We  're  parted  by  Oi.i>  Nec; 

And  you,  dear,  are  in  Thanet, 

While  I  am  at  Dieppe ! 

Its  people  ail  look  happy. 

The  workmen  clad  in  blue. 

The  women  old  and  cappy. 

The  maidens  cappy  too'! 

K’en  shop-folks  (in  a  measure, 

Like  dentists,  you  will  say). 

In  windows  with  much  pleasure 
Their  ivories  display. 

Yes.  though  we  ’re  on  one  planet. 

We  ’re  parted  by  Old  Nkc; 

For  you,  dear,  are'in  Thanet, 

While  I  am  at  Dieppe. 

And  all  outside  their  houses 
At  eve,  when  work  is  o’er 
They  sit,  wkh  bairns  and  spouses. 

In  groups  about  the  door. 

There  resting  from  their  labors 
They  take  their  cigarette. 

And  chat  with  passing  neighbors  — 

A  most  Arcadian  set. 

Ah,  though  we  ’re  on  one  planet. 
Thus  parted  by  Oli>  Nkc; 

Would  you  could  come  from  Thanet, 
To  see  me  at  Dieppe. 

Outside  some  cafe  swell  you 
Should  sit  with  me  and  feast. 

And  break  the  bread  they  sell  you,  — 

I/iaves  three  feet  long  at  least ! 

A  fact  I  would,  my  treasure. 

To  Ilritish  bakers  state,  — 

Bread ’s  sold  here  by  long  measure 
Instead  of  by  short  weight. 

Alas,  though  on  one  planet. 

We  ’re  parteil  by  Old  Xicl" 

You  still  inhabit  I  hanet. 

While  1  uni  at  Diepfic. 

Here,  wooden  shoes  keen  clacking, 

And  tongues  are  clacking  too. 


And  noisy  whips  keep  cracking, 

And  life ’s  a  gay  tcwlo. 

Kach  horse  has  bells  that  jingle, 

To  cheer  him  on  his  way ; 

You  hear  the  tingle-tingle 
Around  vou  all  the  day. 

All,  though  we  ’re  on  one  planet, 
Yet  parted  by  Old  Xkc, 

You  can’t  hear  things  in  Thanet 
Which  I  do  at  Dieppe. 

W’e ’ve  fountains  and  old  buildings, 

A  statue  in  the  square. 

Small  kiosques,  with  paints  and  gildings. 
And  lodgings  everywhere. 

Such  roses  I  And  such  salads ! 

But  now  I  drop  my  pen  — 

There  must  come  ends  to  ballads, 

And  Prudence  cries  out  When ” 

So.  though  we  ’re  on  one  planet. 
Yet  parted  by  Old  Xki', 

You  ’ll  soon  receive  in  Thanet 
These  verses  from  Dieppe. 


LITTLE  AND  BIG. 

“  The  child  is  fallier  to  tlaqmiui.”  —  WoBDsw  oaTii. 
E.xcusk  me  for  turning  my  nose  up 
At  sight  of  this  paradox  wild: 

I  assert  that  no  son  ever  grows  up 
A  bit  like  his  father  the  child. 

.lust  observe  what  mammas,  amongst  others. 
Declare  of  nine  babies  in  ten. 

They  are  “  sweet  pretty  things,”  cry  the  mothers. 
Well,  where  are  the  sweet  pretty 'men  f 

Then  the  babes,  as  a  rule,  are  “  so  clever,” 

They  notice  whatever  takes  place. 

Do  thev  make  men  of  intellect?  Never; 

At  least,  such  is  rarely  the  case. 

I  myself  was  a  genius  —  a  beauty  — 

P'ast  rivalry  many  degrees:  — 

Has  my  father’s  ow'n  son  done  his  duty  ? 

Just  look  at  me  now,  if  yon  please ! 

A  Nice  Distinction.  —  Many  a  man  who  would 
scorn  to  purloin  a  song  from  a  music-seller's  thinks 
it  no  harm  to  “  steal  a  march.” 

A  CEiiTAix  young  lady  in  Paris,  who  apes  the 
carriage,  dresses,  house,  and  style  of  the  nobility, 
is  called  the  jn-iaceue  tiu  tang.  The  explanation 
is  that  her  father  was  a  butcher. 


If  the  HohenzoIIern’s  papa  had  not  told  him  to 
say  no,  the  Prince  would  have  been  Jacques  Sept 
of  Spain,  in  which  case  his  letter  to  Prim  migiit 
have  been  concise,  —  "J'aoctpte." 


From  the  recent  voting  the  Pope  is  decimally 
infallible  to  the  extent  of  .760.  In  all  documents  it 
will  be  therefore  henceforth  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  quite  correct,  to  write,  “  His  Holiness  the  Pope 
.760  infallible.” 

The  following  conundrum  is  current  abroad. 
What  is  the  ditl'erence  between  the  Upera  and 
Egypt?  The  Opera  has  Nilsson,  and  Egy|it  has 
son  Jyil.  The  author  asks  forgiveness,  and'  attrib¬ 
utes  his  weakness  to  the  heat  of  the  weather. 


WHERE  IS  HE? 

Wk  clip  the  following  extraordinary  advertise¬ 
ment  from  a  Kentish  paper:  — 

TO  UK  sold  oi:  lkt. 

Bsrks.  —  A  Lady,  whose  llushsiid  is  abroad,  ard  having 
a  much  larger  house  tliaii  she  requires  for  occupatioo, 
&c. 

We  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  our  foreign  contem¬ 
poraries  will  copy  this,  as  it  may  hasten  the  return 
of  the  husband  1 


A  CHEAT  ball  was  recently  given  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Hall,  London,  by  the  Inns  of  Court  or  “  Devil’s 
Own  ”  Volunteers.'  At  that  ball  one  of  the  fair 
guests  dropped  in  the  hall  an  immense  roll  of  hair, 
which  had  been  affixed  to  her  head  by  means  of 
some  apparatus.  In  this  immense  coil  of  hair 
there  were  fixed  several  gold  ornaments  of  consid¬ 
erable  value.  What  was  to  be  done  with  it?  To 
advertise  it  would  never  do,  and  the  fair  owner  of 
it  has  made,  as  yet,  no  application  for  the  return 
of  her  property';  and  (what  is  more)  is  not  likely, 
one  would  imagine,  to  do  so.  In  the  end  the  relic 
will  probably  have  to  lie  sold.  Why  not  keep  it  as 
an  heirloom  ? 


The  Human  Hair.  —  Many  persons  abuse  this 
delicate  and  beautiful  ornament,  by  burning  it 
with  alcoholic  wathet  and  plastering  it  with  grease, 
which  has  no  attinity  for  the  skin,  and  is  not  ab- 
sorlied.  Burnett' »  Cot-oaine,  a  compound  of  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil,  &c.  is  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the 
hair,  —  is  reaiiily  absorbed,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  various  conditions,  preventing  its 
falling  off,  and  promoting  its  healthy  growth.  — 
Com. 


Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  “I  have  used  the 
Grover  &  Baker,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Singer,  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  Finkle&  Lyon  Machines,  and  much  prefer 
the  (jrover  &  Baker,  as  in  my  opinion  the  moat  du¬ 
rable,  efficient,  and  desirable  sewing  machine  in  use. 
I  would  not  use  any  other  m:ichine  in  my  family, 
as  1  believe  the  Grover  &  Baker  has  no  equal  ” 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Mourison,  South  Camden,  N.  J. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1858. 

Nettle  Rash.  —  Dr.  .Stafford:  For  eight  years 
my  wife  ha<l  suffered  almost  daily  with  the  Nettle 
l’:jsh,  —  so  the  doctor  called  it.  The  three  pack¬ 
ages  of  Iron  :ind  Sulidiur  I’owders  I  sent  for  Inis 
cured  her.  She  has  had  no  itching  for  more  than 
two  months.  Enclosed  you  will  linil  $1.(10  for 
another  package  for  a  friend  similarly  afflicted. 
If  they  do  as  well  ns  this  case,  you  can  .sell  lots  of 
them  in  Yates  County.  Send  by  return  mail. 

Yours  respectfully,  Simon  G.  Kliirock. 

Sold  by  l)iuggi,sts.  1  I’ackage,  12  I’owilcrs,  •$  1; 
3  I’ackngcs,  $  2.60.  Mailed  Free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

Hall  &  RudtEiq  218  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 
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human  life  and  destiny,  wliich  came  forth  from  the  Brigli- 
toii  pulpit,  stirred  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  reading  worlil. 
Robertson’s  Sermons  have  been  a  signlAcant  sign  of  Uie 
times.”  —  The  Methodist. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  free  of  postage, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers,. 

FIKLDS,  OSGOOn,  dk.  CO.,  Boston. 


HAWTHORNE’S 


EXGLI.SII  N0Ti:-l!00KS. 


UxolHn  16ino.  ^4.00. 


“  Mrs.  Hawthorne  prefixes  to  Uiese  welcome  volumes  a 
brief  statiment  of  the  CDniiderations  which  have  imluced 
her  to  spreaii  btfore  the  world  papes  written  by  her  hus¬ 
band  only  for  his  own  eye,  and  embracing  confidences, 
both  of  a  personal  and  lit»  rary  character,  which  some  over- 
fastidious  critics  have  blamed  her  for  revealing.  We  hardly 
think  an  explanation  was  requireil.  If  the  illustrations  of 
the  author’s  cast  of  mind  and  habits  of  composition  which 
these  private  journals  afT.ird  had  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  set  biography,  nobcaly  would  have  dreamed  of 
objectinft  to  their  publication.  It  is  because  a  good  biofr- 
raphy  of  one  so  delicate  and  reserved  in  character  was 
quite  impossible,  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  determined  to  meet 
the  constant  and  urgent  demand  for  a  memoir  by  publish¬ 
ing  as  much  as  she  couM  of  his  private  recfwds.  M’e 
heartily  commend  her  decision.  In  these  full,  frank,  and 
beautilul  diaries  we  have  a  Iwtter  picture  Hawthorne 
than  any  other  hand  than  his  own  could  draw.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his  nature,  and 
lore  him  for  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  his  character  far 
more  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  see  him,  as  his  widow 
assures  us  he  was  in  life,  —  never  aloomy  and  morbid, 
though  distinfruished  by  the  pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a 
person  who  possesse^l  ‘  the  awful  fwwer  of  insight.’  *llis 
mr>od  wa.i  always  cheerful  and  equal,  and  his  mind  pecu¬ 
liarly  healthful,  and  the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor  was  the  light  of  his  home.'  That  the  popular  idea  of 
Ilawthurne  is  very  different  from  this,  we  need  hardly  say ; 
but  few  who  reail  these  volumes  will  hesitate  to  accept  the 
editor’s  characterisation  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so  near.” 
—  JV.  Yo  TrtbHHCo 

“  This  is  in  no  respect  a  book  for  criticism  ;  and  even 
did  it  call  for  such  treatment,  the  reviewer  would  be 
tempted  from  his  duty  by  the  opportunity  given  for  ex¬ 
tracts  more  interesting  tha-i  any  comment  could  be  made. 
It  would  l>e  easy,  were  the  space  at  command,  to  weave  a 
striking  vignette  of  Hawthorne  himself  from  the  little 
shreds  of  intrositection  and  self-criticism  scattered  through 
these  pages.”  — He.vfea  JideertUtr. 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

TriiiiHlittvtl  into  KiikHhIi  Itlaiik  Verse.  ISy 

U'll.LIA.M  CIXI.KN  KKVANT. 

Vol.  2,  completing  the  work.  Uiiifonn  with  IjONcrcLLow’ii 
Dante.  Tinted  pa|ier,  bevelled  board.,  gilt 
tap,  $6.00.  The  two  volume*  in 
Half  Calf,  $20.00. 


The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad  has  been  received  with  very  remarkable  favor.  The 
general  venlict  of  competent  critic*  is  expressed  in  the 
/NifrpnufeRf,  which  says ;  -*  America  may  fairly' claim  to 
have  produced  the  standard  English  translatinn  of  Homer. 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the  academy 
and  for  the  js-ople.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no  word  of 
Oreek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  translation,  is 
qusliAcd  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story-teller, 
but  as  a  poet ;  and  has  Hlied  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the 
gr.nilenr,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the 
greatest  epic  p:em  of  ail  time.” 

“Three  years  ago  we  welcomed  Mr.  Longfellow's  Divina 
Commrdia,  —  a  tians'ation  which,  for  Uie  Arst  time  in 
English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  text.  We  believe  that  .Mr.  Bryant  has  now  given  us 
the  standard  English  Iliad,  which  is  destined  to  supersede 
nil  previous  versions.  In  any  case,  he  has  prodii  ed  a 
work  which  reflects  the  Iiighest  honor  on  himseK,  and  on 
the  cojiitry  whose  literature  lie  l.ns  alr.'ady  so  nohly  en¬ 
riched.” —  JVrw  York  TrikuHr. 

I  *,*  For  sale  by  all  Itonksellers.  tient,  post qiaid,  on' 
I  receipt  of  price  liy  the  I’ublisliers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

K.  P.  Dutton  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  b  Co.’s  Publication 


ArousT  20,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


FUiXCHiNELLO.  Mourning  Goods. 


ESTABLISHED  IH  1823. 


The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood! 

lltu  I*art. 
lly  ORFHErs  C.  KERR. 

A.k  nnr  New.miin  fur  it,  and  if  he  cannot  .apply  you 
send  Ten  Cent,  for  a  copy  to  addrew  of 

FUNCHINELEO  PUBEISHINO  CO., 

P,  0.  Box  2783.  83  Nassau  8t.,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  wanted.  Splendid  premiums  to  subscribers. 

SEC  WHAT  IS  SAID 


CoDgregationalist  &  Recorder. 

“That  DR  IRISH’S  OTTAWA  BEER  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  Summer  drinks  is  attested  in  the 
struiicest  manner  by  the  immense  crowds  (of  3300  to 
(ioOO  a  day)  who  drink  it  at  SOUTHMAYD’S,  corner 
Ilf  Tremont  and  Bmm  field  Streets,  and  go  away  satis- 
ilcil,  refreshed,  delighted.  Its  excellence  is  also  at- 
testeil  by  the  great  number  of  imiUUioiin  which  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  ‘Ottawa  B-cr,'  none  of  which 
—  and  we  have  tasted  of  them  —  will  bear  any  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  genuiHe  and  original  ‘  Da.  Ihlsh's  Ott.iwa 
Beer.’  It  it  compounded  entirely  of  roots  and  herbs, 
and  is  a  good  temperance  drink,  —  cool,  pleasant,  and 
hcalihrul.’’ 

RAKER’S  HARMONY 


TIIOUO^H  BASS. 

Every  species  of  conconi  and  disconl  is  treated  in  de¬ 
tail,  simplifieil  and  made  plain,  with  comprehensive  and 
natural  explanations  in  keeping  with  the  breadth  of  the 
suliject. 

It  is  tk»  Book  for  the  Student  and  the  Musician,  — 
whetlier  for  Instrumental,  Vocal,  Orchestral,  or  Band 
Music.  ' 

By  B.  F.  BAKER. 

Price,  in  Cloth,  $  2.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  dfe  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  II.  DITSOK,  &,  CO.,  Nesv  York. 


A. T.  STEWART  &ca.  chickerihg  &  sons’ 


iOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 

TilM  Face,  umc  Rkbrt^s  Moth 

Hl\U  I  Hlij  and  l<KE(  Ki.K  IdOTioN.''  It  is  rrliiible 


TilM  Vaci,  umc  Rkbrt^s  Moth 

Kl\ll  I  HUi  and  ITkea  Ki.K  liOTioN.''  It  is  Frliilble 

Hil  l  liiirmU'M.  'I'rupareil  only  by  Dr  U.  C.  Dicrry,  40 
Itoml  St.,  NewYork.  ^Id  by  Druguists  everywhere. 

Portability  combined  with 
greMt power  hi  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOIRISIV,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
sight  double  perM|>ective  glaM- 
es,  will  show  dintincily  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  ut  fn^ra  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  tramparent  |>ower,  t«» 
strengthen  ard  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  fn^finent  ch;inirt^ 
CHtalogues  sent  by  enclosing  ^tamp.  ShMMON.S  u* 
LISTS*  OPTiaAR,  (^7  RroadWsiy,  SViT  York. 

]%■  ArisEAVOOn  liiHtitute  for  YoiiiifC  I>a- 
i*l  Pittstield,  Mai'S.  —  I«odk  establislied  and 

pros|>rroiis  ;  solicits  attention  to  its  unrivalled  advantages 
and  mihlerate  charges.  Rev.  G-  V.  SPEAK,  Principal. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


Celebrated 

STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  world. 
Xrery  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simile  of  his  Bignaturs. 


M  ISUr ACTUBSa’8  WsaSHODSl, 


»1  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSKPH  OILLOTT  *  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Ag;ent. 

ROCiEKS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


t  These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Oniamenl,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre  paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  viz.  from  S 10  to  .f  25. 

Scn.l  for  Illiistrafcrt  Cafa- 
loKiie  and  Price  List  to 

Taking  the  Oath. 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

_ Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

82,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^Dt.  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWINQ  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitek  aliko  on  koth  tidet. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

Por  *ar**'"r  particulars  addrers 

-.ewiNi.j  atacniNB  CO., 

Clevelaiid,  Ohio,  llctan.  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


2  Cases  Black  Grenadine 
Bareges, 

FROM  .lOc.  PER  YARD  UPWARDS. 

TWO  CASES  TAIYIISE  CLOTH 

AND 

AVIDE  BLACK  BAREGES, 

E.\TRA  QUALITY. 

1  Case  Black  English  Crepes, 

ALPACA  LUSTRE  MOURNING 
PLAID,  A-c.,  &c. 

TOXXRA.  QUA-LITY. 

wixn 

Every  Variety  of  Mourning 
Goods 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  lOth  Sts., 
_  YORK. 

^  I  — “The  greatest  convenience  of 
the  age.”  No  article  now  sell- 
more  deservingly  claims 
candid  coneideration  of  the 
business  and  Bcholastic  interest 
of  the  country  than  the 

'*’***^  NOVELTY 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESS. 

Prieea  of  Freaaes,  91.T,  83’J,  S-TO. 

Scud  fur  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and  specimeus  of 
type  and  printing,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOOD.S,  Manu¬ 
facturer,  351  Federal  St.,  Bustox,  Miss.,  or  to  C.  C 
TIIUKSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ;  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  &  LUDWIG,  917  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  l>a.; 
A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  W.  Disbar,  Buoksviler,  DamarUcolla,  Me.,  writes : 
“The  Novelty  Press  purchiised  nearly  two  years  ago,  1 
find  a  great  convenience  in  my  business.  My  boys,  16 
and  12  years  of  age  doing  all  my  printing,  and  quite  iiii 
amount  for  other  parlies.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for 
three  tiroes  its  cost’’ 

The  Aniericnn  House, 
Uuston, 

is  most  favorably  known  all  over  the  country.  Unsur- 
|)a8.4c<l  in  ltd  inaiiagenient  it  has  few  efiuaU  iu  extent,  or 
in  it4  thousand  contrivauces  fur  thj  cornfart  and  pleasure 
of  its  guests. 


I  JAPANESE 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 

Sold  at  all  drug  and  shoe  stores,  25  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  o(  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  St ,  N.  Y. 

R ifi.es,  shot-guns,  revolvers,  &c. 

.  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  express 
C.O.D.  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms  to 
the  Tnwle,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for  a  price  catalozue, 
address  GRK.AT  WESTERN  017N  WORKS, 
179  Smiibfleld  Street,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

N.  B.  —  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  kc  ,  bought  or  traded  for. 

A  DICTIONARY 


NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 

By  AVILLIAM  A.  AVHEELER. 

1  voL  12mo.  S  2.50. 


This  Dictionary  has  been  welcomed  by  eminent  critics 
as  a  work  of  very  great  value  and  interest  both  to  schulars 
and  general  readers.  It  explains  many  of  the  allusions  so 
frequently  occurring  in  mo<lem  literature,  —  tlie  names  of 
the  Greek,  Roman.  Norse,  and  Hindu  Jljihol  igiesi  noted 
Fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with  the  best 
recent  literature  of  England  and  America,  and  those  of 
most  general  interest  in  the  literature  of  other  mo<Icm  na¬ 
tions  ;  nicknames  of  eminent  characters  in  political  and 
literary  history,  and  those  applied  to  parties  and  sects. 


AMERICAN 

FI^ISTO-FORTES  1 


Trinmpliant  over  all  the  World! 


HATE  RECEITED 


74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


IN  ETKBT  INETTAHCE 


THE  HIGECEST  AWABD, 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOB8, 


The  United  Statei,  London,  and  Paria 


t{46  WRahlngton  St.,  Bostom. 

IL  East  14lh  St.,  New  York. 


Two  Delightful  Summer 


Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

BY  CHABLES  BEADS. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

1  vole  l6moe  Prlce^^l.OOe 


This  latest  work  of  the  most  popular  of  living  Novelists 
is  presented  to  the  public  in  unif mn  style  with  the  Hvust^ 
hold  EdUiom  of  Rkadk’s  Novels,  —  the  only  compact,  taste¬ 
ful,  and  uniform  Ubrary  edition  ever  issued  in  this  country 
and  the  only  one  now  published  with  the  aatbor*f  sanction. 

Aak  for  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.’S 
Household  Edition. 

The  popular  IIouskrou)  Edition  of  Mr.  Rsadb’4  Nov¬ 
els  is  compriseil  in  nine  Votumes  as  follows  t  ^ 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Foul  Play. 

Hard  Cash. 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone, 
and  other  Stories. 

Price  in  Cloth,  S  1.00  a  vnl.  Half  Calf,  1 2.25. 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  Bonksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
cei|d  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  At  CO.,  Boaton. 

E.  P  DrTTuR  A  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenta  for  F..  O..  A  Co  ’a  Pubiicatioos. 

4^  fT  IJl  H'k  NOTF.-PAPER,  poetry  in  gold  on 
n. '  M.  mJ  each  sheet.  24  varieties,  50c.  a  quire, 
post  paid.  1.  A.  PITTMAN,  8  Third  St.,  Cincinnati. 


“It  is  a  work  ni  genrrin;  all  the  flowers  from  the 
field  of  Romanoe  mingled  together.”  —  II.  W.  Loxo- 
rsiLOW. 

“  I  regani  It  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  our  language  ”  —  8.  AcgriS  Ali.idoxe,  .Bolhtar  of 
“  A  Dictionary  of  Aathorn." 

“Asa  book  for  miseellaneons  reading,  It  is  full  of  pleas¬ 
ant  surprises  ;  ns  a  hook  of  reference,  it  is  difticult  tn 
conceive  how  any  lover  of  literature  can  do  without  it.” 
—  Boston  Tran. script. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Puliiishers, 

FIKI.nS,  osooni*,  «  CD.,  Boston 


Books. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  HUNTERS. 


By  MISS  HELEN  S.  CON  ANT. 

1  Tol.  16mo.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  $  1  50. 


“  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Conant  has  discovered  a  right  ‘  royal 
road  ’  tn  the  study  cf  Natural  History,  and  very  pleasant¬ 
ly  and  practically  she  points  it  nut  to  tlie  children  in  the 
‘  Butterfly  Hunters.’  On  the  delicate  thread  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  narrative  of  adventures  in  (he  New  England  woods, 
she  strings  a  great  number  of  facts  in  regard  to  butter¬ 
flies  ;  not,  however,  unwisely  entering  into  such  detail  as 
children  cannot  understand,  but  teachirg  very  clearly 
just  enough  about  the  iusect  to  incite  a  child  to  wish  for 
furtlicr  iiifonnation.”  —  Harper's  H'cekly. 


“It  would  be  dilficult  —  perhaps  we  sliou’d  say  it  is 
impossible  —  to  And  anyttiing  more  delicious  than  ‘  The 
Butterfly  Hunters.’  The  letterpress  is  beanliful,  and  the 
illustrations  are  so  exquisite  that  the  butteifl'es  literally 
seem  about  to  burst  from  the  pages,  as  we  see  their  origi¬ 
nals  leave  shrubs  and  flowers  on  which  they  bad  lit.  It 
was  worth  while  to  be  ‘punched  with  an  ugly  pin’  to 
secure  thereby  so  flattering  an  immortality  as  here  is  given 
to  the  pretty  victims  of  knowledge.”  —  Boston  Traetllsr. 


FARMING  FOR  BOYS; 

AVliat  they  Iiave  done,  and  avhat  other* 
may  do,  in  the  cultivation  of  Farm 
and  Garden  i  hoav  to  begin, 
hoav  to  proceed,  and 
avhat  to  aim  at. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Ten  Acres  Enough.”  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  E1.50. 


“  One  of  the  best  books  to  put  in  the  hands  of  boys  in 
either  city  or  country  Is  one  entitled  ‘  Farming  for  Boys,’ 
by  the  author  of  ‘Ten  Acres  Enough.’  The  adventures 
of  an  orphan  boy,  Tony  King,  are  relatetl  in  the  form  of  a 
story,  and  there  is  enough  of  romance  aud  adventure  to 
make  doubly  attractive  the  wide  harvest  Held  amt  the  old 
homestead  in  the  country.  Old  fanners,  even,  may  read 
the  work  with  advantage  and  profit.”  —  Worcester  Spy. 


“  This  is  a  pleasant  attempt.  In  the  guise  of  an  attractive 
story,  tn  get  and  to  keep  country  boys  in  love  with  a  farm¬ 
ing  life . While  the  same  subject  has  been  treated 

in  snccessive  numbers  of  ‘  The  Young  Folks,’  the  greater 
part  of  the  i>resent  hook  is  new,  and,  being  freely  illns- 
trated,  forms  a  valuable,  attractive,  and  sensible  book 
for  boys.” — Snnday  School  Times. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDI8.  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E  P.  Ditto*  A  Co.,  713  Br,'>ai1wvy,New  York,  SlKvial 
Agents  tor  F.,  O.,  A  Co. ’a  Publivatioos, 


NEW  BOOKS- 

“CARLETON”  — The  Seat  of  Em- 

pire.  1  y<A.  16mo.  W  ith  Origioal  IllustiRtioos. 
fl.50.  . 

This  book  sets  forth  the  geographical  ana  topo¬ 
graphical  features,  the  resources  and  atiractfoos, 
of  the  vast  region  lying  west  and  northwest  of 
Lake  Superior,  — not  only  in  our  own  domain, 
but  in  British  America  as  well.  It  is  so  full  and 
accurate  that  it  will  he  a  handbook  for  emigrants. 
Every  man  in  the  country  who  is  thinking  of 
leaving  his  old  home  for  a  new  one  beyuml  the 
Misetssippi  will  obtain  in  this  volume  full  in¬ 
formation,  not  only  upon  the  geography,  but  also 
in  regard  to  soil,  climate,  productions,  present 
and  i4H>8pective  railroad  facilities,  and  tlie  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilisation,  lie  will  see  at  a  glance 
when,  where,  and  how  to  go. 

The  volume  is  accompsnieil  by  one  of  the  most 
valuable  maps  ever  issued,  made  up  from  the  ^ur- 
veys  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Royal  Engineers  of  Englaml,  show¬ 
ing  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  country  north 
of  Southern  Virginia,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
California,  including  the  U nion  and  Central  Ua- 
ciAc  Railroads,  and  the  Northern,  now  under 
construction. 

BRYANT  —  Homer’s  Iliad.  Vol.  2, 

completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  LoXGFStLnw's 
Daxts.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top, 
S5.00.  The  two  volumes  in  Half  Calf,  920.60. 

“  America  may  fairly  claim  to  have  pnalnced  tlie 
standard  English  translation  of  Homer.  William 
Cnllen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the  acail.  my 
and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no 
word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  tliis 
translation  is  qualified  to  judge  of  llomer.  not 
merely  as  a  story-teller,  but  as  a  poet ;  ami  has 
filled  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the  grandeur,  tli« 
beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the  greau  st 
epic  poem  of  all  time.”  —  The  Inaependent. 

LOWELL  —Among  my  Books.  8  2.0(‘. 

CosrriRTs,  ~  Dryden,  W'itchcraft,  Shakespeare,  Les¬ 
sing,  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau, 

I  and  the  Sentimentalists. 

j  **  The  book  has  more  good  sense,  good  wit,  snd 

good  learning  than  any  American,  any  Eng¬ 
lishman,  with  perhaps  a  single  excepiion,  could 
I  bring  to  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  here 

I  treated.  Still  more,  it  shows  on  almost  every 

'  page  that  keen  insight  and  sympathy  w’tb  the 

mind  of  the  person  criticised  which  is  necessary 
,  to  give  a  high  value  to  any  criticism.”  —  Springs 

field  Republican, 

A  permanent  addition  to  the  literature  of  genial 

scholarship  and  laige-minded  criricism . 

With  a  never-failing  grace,  Mr.  Lowell  carries 
the  large  burden  of  a  ripe  and  widely  gathered 
scholarship,  and  while  there  is  that  in  his  man¬ 
ner  whkb  must  attract  the  unl^'amed,  the  wisest 
of  us  cannot  fail  to  gain  instructkin  from  his  am¬ 
ple  stores.”  —  Cearier. 

EMERSON  —  Society  and  Solitude. 

9  2.00.  CuxTSsrrs :  Society  and  Solitude,  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  Art,  Eloquence,  Domestic  Life,  Fanning,  Works 
and  Days,  Books,  Clubi,  Courage,  Success,  and  Old 
Age. 

“This  volume  gives  the  mature  wisdom  of  the 
most  independent,  originHl,  and  fearless  thinker 
of  our  time,  on  just  those  topics  which  concern 
meet  our  daily  life.  Its  best  feature  is  the  brood 
and  kindly  Merance  for  all  sorts  of  opinions 
which  marks  him  in  contrast  with  Carlyle.” — 
JWw  Fiirk  Erening  Mail. 

GEORGE  ELIOT  —  Novels  Com- 

plate.  Illustrated  Library  Edition.  Published 

with  the  Author’s  sanction.  Complete  in  2  vols. 
l-2mo.  Cloth,  9  3.50 ;  Half  Calf,  9  7  00. 

“  A  superb  ediUoo  of  Tie  Morels  pf  George  Eliot, 
in  two  volumes.  The  illustrations  are  nnmemus, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  text.  The  splendid 
power  of  these  novels  which  rank  with  the  first 
literary  productions  of  the  century,  entitle  them 
to  the  highest  typographical  honors  such  as  in 
this  instance  they  hare  recy ved.”  —  Boston 
T'ravelier. 

*,*  For  sals  by  oU  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  rt- 

uipt  of  price  by  tks  Fnblishrrs, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  it,  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Ddtton  k  Co.,  713  Bmodwa.v,  New  York,  Special 

Agenta  for  F.,  O.,  k  Co.’s  Publicatiuua. 
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LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 


Every  Saturday:  an  illustrated  journal  op  choice  reading, 


[August  20, 18?0. 


The  Oldest,  liargest,  and  RIost 
Perfect  RIannfactory  in  the 
United  States. 

M  H  AAA  Prtnoe  k  Co.’i 

4n  DDU  MELODKONS 

will  be  dellrered  in  any  part  of  tbe 
United  States  reached  by  KxprcM  (where  they  have  no 
Airent),  free  of  charce,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Prioe-Uits  and  Circulars. 

Address,  UKO.  A.  PRINCK  k  CO.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GKO.  A.  PKINCK  k  CO.,  ChiesRo,  III. 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


MANCFACTUBKD  BY  THB 


Pronounced  by  Dealers  awl  Connoisseurs  throughout  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIUKKIKPER8  now  offered  to 
the  public  for 

LADIES’  OR  GENTLEMEN’S  USE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
timepiece,  will  And  tbe  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Movements  Retailed  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,”  will  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  GOISFANT, 

159  A  191  Lake  St.,  ChIcaKOt 

No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


810  Per  Dozen. 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


PROVIBENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


EDWARD  SEARS* 

Engraving  Establishment, 

BKKKHAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Having  access  to  the 


A  STORY  OF  THE  PROFOUNDEST  IN¬ 
TEREST." 


daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selectkm  of 
uselul  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest 


DOING  NIAGARA, 


HEDGED  IN 


PRANG’S  CeiPbnited  Chromoa  are  for  sale  In  alt  art-stores  throaghont  the  World. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications  t  Wild  Flowbbs,  V  1.00  and  S  2.00,  after  Miss  Elliw  Robbixs. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


Horace  waters,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
wiU  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  flrst-clam 
makers,  including  Chiekering  k  Sons,  at  Extremely  Low 
Prieu.foT  Oath,  during  this  month,  or  will  take  fttun  85 
to  8  25  monthly  until  paid.  Ixstrcmeiits  to  Hiaa. 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 

Author  of  “  The  Oates  Ajar.” 

S1..19. 


This  powerful  story  has  produced  a  Very  deep  impres¬ 
sion  among  its  many  thousand  readers,  as  a  story  of  sin¬ 
gular  interest  and  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  In 
its  way  it  promises  to  rival  the  circulation  and  peculiar 
popular  favor  of  Miss  Phelps’s  previous  volume,  “Tlie 
Gates  Ajar.” 


LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 


TIHE  universal  sharpener.  — An  In- 

diipensable  household  helper.  Sharpens  ail  Sheara 
and  Sdsaors,  aa  uell  aa  Table  Cutlery.  Bo  simple  any  one 
can  iiae  it.  Ntver  oat  of  repair.  Makes  a  perfootly  sharp, 
even  edge.  Doci  not  wear  the  blade.  Liuts  a  IHbtime. 
Simple,  effective,  convenient,  and  durable.  Sold  by  Hard¬ 
ware  and  House- fumishing  Stores.  Price,  8 1.  Semi  for 
Sample  or  illustrated  Circular.  A.  C  IVffi,  Sole  proprie¬ 
tor,  45  Beckman  BC,  Mew  York. 


By  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 
Bight  lUnitratioDa.  81-50.  rMbuTs  EfUioa,  witk 
Mm>s,  82.00. 


Tbe  mist  pofialar  writer  In  Amerlba  to  day  is  unquei- 
tiooably  tbe  lady  whose  name  heads  this  advertisement. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since  the  first  part  of  her  **  Little 
Women  ”  was  published,  and  tbe  work  is  la  greater  de¬ 
mand  than  ever.  It  la  scarcely  foor  months  sinee  tbe 
publication  of  ”  An  Old-Faahioned  Girl,”  and  the  interest 
it  excites  equals  that  shown  for  “  Uttle  Womea.”  The 
sale  of  her  books  now  exceeds 


”  We  have  read  Miss  Phelpa’s  story  wHh  nnmlxrd  sp- 
proval.  There  Is  a  purpoae  in  It  and  a  iwwer  that  ouglit 
to  make  It  more  popular  than  ‘The  Oates  Ajar.’  It 
treats  a  delicate,  difficult,  ami  commonly  avoided  sub¬ 
ject  —  the  duty  of  society  to  fallen  women  —  with  so  rare 
a  delicacy  and  yet  thoroughness  —  from  so  heroic  a  stand¬ 
point,  and  with  such  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  spirit 
and  i^Dciples  of  Christ’s  teachings  —  ntid  at  the  same 
time  with  a  heart  so  full  of  sisterly  sympathy  and  love  to¬ 
ward  the  unfortunate  class  —  that  no  true  man  or  woman 
can  read  it  and  not  be  moved  in  the  right  direction.  The 
work  loeea  nothing  in  interest  or  power  of  impreasinn  by 
being  wrought  into  a  story.”  —  Preebyterian  /litiew. 


”  In  the  little  book  before  ns,  Mr.  Murray  describes  the 
iDcidenls  of  a  Summer’s  rambles  in  the  Adirondacks, 
spent  in  fishing  and  hunting.  To  one  immured  within 
brick  walls  it  comes  as  fresh  and  InspIritlDg  aa  the  breeae 
blowing  lirom  tbe  Wooded  bills.  He  not  only  tells  you  how 
to  ‘  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  book,  manage  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  with  all  the  seat  of  the  professional  sports¬ 
man,  but  he  enters  right  Into  the  heart  of  nature,  and 
pictures  her  In  all  her  varying  phases.  To  write  so 
graphically  he  must  have  written  in  the  presence  of  na¬ 
ture . We  know  of  no  sportsman  who  writes  so 

lovingly  and  so  graphically,  unless  R  be  immortal  Kit 
North,  and  Mr.  Murray's  troat  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
latter’s  fomons  capture  of  the  salmon.  There  is  the  same 
enthusiasm,  the  same  graphic  description  of  details,  and 
the  same  dramatic  interest  in  each.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“  The  unmistakable  passion  for  sylvan  life  which 
breathes  in  every  line  of  this  volume  gives  it  a  genniue 
freshness  and  glow  that  takes  it  entirely  out  of  the  sphere 
of  commonplace  experience.  It  is  a  book  of  wonderful 
vitality,  as  natural  an  expression  of  flesh  and  blood  aa 
breathing  or  laughing,  and  reproducing  in  its  descrip’ions 
both  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom  of  the  landscape  which 
it  paints.” — Mew  York  Tribune. 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  in  two  minntes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
concentrated  into  one  ponnd.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  reqnlring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  line  grocers,  and  by 
A.  CLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


One  Hundred  Thousand 
Volumes. 


“  A  story  of  remarkable  power,  pathos,  and  bennly. 
Some  of  its  descriptions  of  the  street-llfo  and  house-life  of 
the  very  poor  are  hardly  rur|Hu«e<l  by  Dickens  himself. 
....  It  is  a  beautiful,  tonching  tale,  inspired  by  noble 
womanly  leeling  and  the  Christian  faith.”  —  The  hule- 
fendent. 


and  they  hsive  created  an  army  of  admirers,  invested  with 
an  enthusiasm  as  intense  as  was  ever  exhibited  in  favor  of 
”  Robinson  Crusoe.”  This  interest  is  so  great  that  it  finds 
expression,  in  many  cases,  in  personal  letters  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  of  which  tbe  foDuwing  is  a  sample  :  — 

”  March  12, 1870. 

“Mr  Dxar  Mias  Alcott, — 

”  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  writing  to  ynn,  and 
telling  yon  how  much  I  like  your  book  ‘Little  Women.’ 
It  was  sent  to  ns  by  a  friend  ;  and  when  I  began  to  read 
it  aeemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  n’t  stop  at  all  until  I  had 
finished  it.  I  think  Laurie  is  just  tfindid.  1  wish  you 
would  tell  me  if  you  really  ‘  took  him  from  real  life,’  or  if 
he  wai  only  ‘  mule  up.’  I  don’t  see  how  anybody  enuU 
be  so  nice  ;  and  I  felt  a  little  hard  towanl  Jo  for  refusing 
him,  and  ooulil  n’t  like  that  Professor  afterward  I 
laughed  w  much  over  Amy's  letter  to  her  luamma,  when 
Mrs.  March  waa  in  Waahington,  and  subbed  over  Beth. 
Meg  was  real  nice,  too ;  but  she  was  not  as  interesting 
after  her  marriage  (to  me}  as  before.  I  keep  the  book  on 
my  bureau,  to  read  wliencver  I  get  a  chaoce ;  and  ha  e 
r^  it  doaent  of  timet,  skipping  about.  Now  I  am  going 
right  through,  from  bt^inuiug  to  end.  I  Dcvrr  liked  any 
so  much  before. 

”  You  will  want  to  know  who  it  is  that  writes  to  you 
so  freely.  My  name  is  Florence,  and  I  will  be  fifteen  next 
December.  I  have  seven  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
yiaingeat  is  seventeen  namths  old,  and  a  perfect  beauty  ;. 
her  hair  is  very  long  and  thick,  —  a  dark  htown ;  we  have 
cut  it  twice,  and  once  the  barber  cot  It.  Her  eyes  are 
deep  bine,  atxi  she'  has  a  fair  skin  ;  and  can  ran  alt  over. 
Her  name  it  Bessie.  My  other  sister’s  name  is  Katherine, 
and  she  is  thirteen,  and  hss  enjoyed  the  book  almost  as 
much  as  I  have  ;  and  ‘  Laurie  and  Jo  ’  are  spoken  of.  and 
their  sayings  repeated  so  often,  that  all  of  ns  are  familiar 
with  them.  I  don’t  ever  experi  to  write  as  well  as  you. 
1  don’t  believe  1  eoer  could  make  a  story  as  interesting  as 
yon  do,  but  I  try  to  write  my  beat. 

”  Won’t  you  please  answer  this  ?  and  please  tell  roe  if 
yon  ever  knew  a  Laurie,  at  I  compare  all  the  boys  with 
him,  and  fiud  tliey  don’t  act  like  did  at  all.  A  good 
many  are  shy  awl  bashful,  and  don't  dare  speak  to  a  girl. 
Otliers  are  so  bold  aod  course,  I  don’t  like  them.  Now  I 
must  stop  }  aod  hope  yon  won't  think  me  bold  in  having 
written  to  you  as  I  have. 

“  Truly  and  Alt 

“Flobbsci.”- 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Bonkscllers.  Bent  post-paid  on  n 
ceipt  of  price  by  tlie  Puhllslarrs, 

EIKLDK,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boatoii. 


Itecommeniled  by  Phyalciana.  —  Beat  Salve 
In  use.  Bold  by  Druggists  at  ‘J5  cents.  JOHN  F. 
HENRY,  Sole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

.  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES. 


I  purchased  a  Wlieeler  k  Wilson  Sewing  Machine 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  while  learning  to  use  it,  with¬ 
out  instruction,  broke  one  needle ;  after  tlial,  for  more 
than  nine  years,  I  had  the  machine  in  almost  daily  use, 
doing  all  my  family  sewing  and  vary  much  for  friends  and 
others,  and  Instructed  sevea  pMaons  la  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  without  breaking  a  neadle.  My  machine  has  never 
cost  one  penny  for  repal  a.  1  hare  tewed  bonia  with  a 
worrisome  babe  in  my  la|S  Working  upon  fabrics  of  the 
most  delicate  texture,  at  Writ  as  upon  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothes  of  the  heaviest  BMMrW.  I  have  made  garments 
for  the  cradle,  the  bralifi,  Iba  Imapital,  and  the  funeral. 
Entering  int  >  every  viciailMta  ef  life,  my  machine  baa 
become  as  it  nere  a  part  of  my  being. 

MRS.  H.  L.  PECK. 


I''KANCI.S  BRET  IIARTE. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  poat-patd,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  OO.,  Boaton. 


”  It  Is  maltrrnf  gralitiale  that  Has  rofaiwe  contains  at 
least  four  very  remarknlile  ‘  sketches.’  Anaa'g  these  four, 
the  Woman's  Joi'axAi.  is  laniiul  to  prefer  ’  Miggles,’  which 
was  chneen  ont  of  sll  flcilcui  to  ap|i«ar  in  the  first  oumis'r 
of  this  iia|ier.  If  inedrni  art  has  painttsi  a  Magilalen  with 
finer  touches,  where  Is  it  f  There  Is  in  that  tale  a  single 
ariitenee  whose  imaginative  power  any  American  writer, 
living  nr  dead,  might  he  prnnd  to  equal,  lletsreen  the 
other  three  skelct  es,  the  ’  Luck,’  tlie  ’  Outcasts,’  and 
‘Tennessee,’  it  is  Iiiird  to  make  a  clioiee ;  select  which 
you  pleiee,  and  yisir  memory  at  oia;e  g(ws  l>ack  to  some 
conspicuous  trait  in  the  other.  Four  gi»d  tales  !  It  is  a 
grint  many.  What  other  living  American  has  done  as 
much?”  — T.  W.  llluoiasoN,  intbe  fYomau't  Journal. 


HighgaU  EiiHon.  1  vol.  16mo.  8 1.60. 


This  tasteful,  popular,  and  complete  edition  of  oaxe’s 
poems,  contains  nearly  twenty  pieces  not  included  in  any 
previous  edition.  Its  fulness,  style,  and  price  will  make 
it  peculiarly  aooeptabic  to  tbe  hosts  who  admire  the  c<m- 
summate  genius  with  which  Mr.  Saxe  bicods  cxiiuitHs 
humor  and  genuine  poetry. 

“  His  style  is  singularly  clear  and  terse)  his  wit  is  at 
once  genial  and  incisive)  his  English  is  strong  and  sinewy) 
his  imagination  it  uiuler  the  discipline  of  an  exacting 
scholarsbip.”  —  Albany  Journal. 

“  Of  all  our  poeta  Saxe  stands  nearest  the  people.”  — 
Mew  York  Independent. 

.  ”  He  adds  deep  poet'ic  thought  to  a  keen  sense  of  humor) 
and  of  his  hnmsr  we  may  say  that  it  never  offends  a  schol- 
'ariy  taste.”  —  Mew  York  Cnmmereial  Advertiser. 

“  Mr.  Saxe  is  a  writer  of  sparkling  vers  de  tociiH,  who 
has  for  many  years  enjoyed  awide)iopularity  in  the  United 
States,  and  ought  to  meet  with  a  similar  acceptance  in 
England.”  —  London  Atheneum. 


Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Permanent 
Cure  Guaranteed. 
TrealMo  oa  Deafness 
nnd  (  atarrh  aent  free. 
il.L,  762  Broadway,  N.Y. 


“  Mr.  Bret  Hnrte  has  a’ready  woo  a  repnlation  as  one 
of  the  most  original  of  American  writers.  The  charm  of 
hia  sketclies  Is  not  only  in  his  style.  That  has  an  unde¬ 
niable  grace  atal  ease,  a  sub  flavor  of  gentle  and  sponta¬ 
neous  humor,  hinting  at  possibilities  of  fUn  rather  than 
burarjug  into  uproar,  and  an  adaptability  to  true  pathetic 
feeling  j  hut  there  are  many  other  writers  who  display  the 
same  qualities  in  quite  as  high  a  degree.  His  peculisr 
merit  is  that  he  has  reproduced  familiar  forms  of  life  In 
phtses  which  we  have  all  seen,  but  which  no  one  has 
ever  liefore  painted  ;  that  he  bos  caught  the  gleam  of  |io- 
etic  light  which  irradiates  at  moments  common  and  vulgar 
sceues,  and  detecteil  elements  of  beauty  which  lurk  be¬ 
neath  the  coarser  features  of  American  life,  —  beauty 
which  we  have  felt  a  hundred  times,  but  never  learned 
to  express  in  words.”  —  A*.  Y.  Tribunt. 


THEODORE  PARKER’S  WORKS. 


New  EflDlon.  Send  for  a  catalogue  to  U.  U.  Fullkr,  14 
BroraQeld  Street,  Boston. 


LITTLE  WOnEN.  2  vola. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL. 
HOSPITAL  SKETCHES. 

In  four  volumes.  Sold  separately.  Price  8150  each. 
To  be  bad  of  alt  Booksellers  and  News-Dealers,  or  will  be 
mailed,  post-paid,  by  the  Pabllahen, 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS, 

BOSTON. 


CURED 


%•  for  sale  by  aU  Bookselleri.  Bent,  poft-pald,  on  it- 
eel^  of  prioe,  by  ttie  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boaton. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4E  CO.,  Boston. 


Seta!  10  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bail  cases  before  aial  after  cure. 
1)K.  SHERMAN,  697  Bmadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 
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